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correspondence as to rejected communications; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into | “ete exaggerated, and that in the crowd the purely 


riotous elements were stronger than was first believed. 
In Poland there have been serious disturbances, but 
there is nothing in them of a Polish rising. The 


_ strike at Moscow is over, and generally the total 


number out is smaller than it was last week, though 


| strikes have been declared in various new but not 
_ important places in the last day or two. The absurdity 


All acuteness of anxiety on behalf of Princess Victoria | 


may be said to be happily over. The operation for 
perityphlitis, with which she had been threatened for 
some little time, was successfully performed by Sir 
Frederick Treves on Tuesday ; and every bulletin since 
has indicated a steady recovery. It says something for 
the precision of modern surgery that orders were 
issued for absolute quiet within the neighbourhood of 


Bucki ill Saturday ; h hecy | : oan ‘ 


of the date of recovery is likely to be so accurate that 
the order will not be extended, and the King, who has 
remained at Buckingham Palace during the week, will 
be able to take up his engagements within four days of 
the operation. 


It is satisfactory that the Tsar has at any rate re- 
ceived a deputation of working-men and addressed them 
in person in the Alexandra Palace at Tsarskoyé Selo. 
How far these thirty-four men are representative of 
their class it is not possible for us here to know ; but 
that they were genuine artisans there seems no 
reason to doubt. Beyond the tangible gain of direct 
access to the Tsar, not very solid comfort can be got 
out of this reception. It might mean a great deal or it 
might mean little. The Tsar said just what in the circum- 


| reason to believe there is any danger to his life. 


stances he must say. The working-men should not have | 


been misled by agitators, they should not have chosen 
the hour of Russia's trial for a disturbing demonstra- 
tion; but he forgave them and will attend to their 
needs. 


it will be redeemed. Representative government will 
not be granted, of course, but for that the bulk of the 
working-men do not care. Their industrial case, not 
one peculiar to Russia, is very strong and if kept free 
from political impulse and violence can hardly fail to 
succeed on most points. 


General Trepov has succeeded in preserving order 


We would throw no doubt on the sincerity of | 
the promise, and there is good ground for believing that | 


unbroken in S. Petersburg. He has used force to — 
effect and saved further bloodshed. Better information | 
has shown how greatly the incidents of Sunday week | bombardment preparatory to the general advance. 


of describing these incidents as a revolution has now 
become transparent even to the most fiery Russian 
revolutionaries on the London Press—revolutionaries at 
a safe distance from danger. M. Buliguine has replaced 
Prince Sviatopolk-Mirski as Minister of the Interior. 


If Maxim Gorki has not yet been released, there is no 
But 
no objection need be taken on that account to the 
activity of certain zealots who have been organising a 


execution? It is better to protest too early than too 
late—not that a protest signed by any number of 
British literary geniuses would make the faintest im- 
pression on the Russian authorities, but it may bea relief 
merely to express one’s feelings. A great artist is not 


for any one country alone; therefore we hold that citizens 


of all countries alike might without any impertinence 
make their voice heard on behalf of Maxim Gorki. It 
would be well indeed if the Gorki protest were all the 
Russian authorities could charge against the English 
press. Unhappily the Grand Duke Vladimir was justi - 
fied in speaking of the powers of invention, where 
Russia is concerned, of the English press. The 
‘*Times” cannot understand the charge. How sweet 
this injured innocence. 


Telegrams from the Sha-ho suggest some sort of 
competition in casualties between the two forces, and 
it is remarkable that each side is much readier to 
estimate the loss of the other than to confess its own. 
But we have at last enough accurate information to 
give a very fair idea of the fighting which began on 
January 25 and was continued vigorously up to 
January 28. General Gripenberg crossed the Hun-ho 
with five divisions and made a vigorous effort to 
roll up the Japanese left wing. At first he was suc- 
cessful at every point and the Japanese retreated as 
far as Sandepu, by far the most strongly fortified 
point on the extreme left of the Japanese. On 
this he failed to make any impression, a failure 
which he seems to attribute to the insufficiency of the 
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Probably the bulk of his casualties, estimated at about 
15,000, Occurred at this point. As far as our informa- 
tion goes the Japanese lost about half this number. 
After the failure on Sandepu the Russians retreated to 
the Hun-ho, and it does not appear how far the 
Japanese have succeeded in reoccupying the positions 
from which they retreated during the fighting on the 


25th and 26th. There iscertainly nothing in this severe | 
but indecisive series of engagements to justify the | 
** great victories” which were shouted about the streets | 


of London last week. 


The exchange of accusations between rival com- 
batants is not of very much concern ; but it is a pity, if 
people will fight, that they must ‘‘rail at the ill” as 
well as ‘fight for the good”. The Russians began 
the campaign by issuing a charge against Japan of 
infringing Chinese neutrality. The Japanese have 
responded this week by a defence and a number of 
counter-accusations: the Russians tried to avoid dis- 
mantling the vessels which fled to Chinese ports ; some 
officers tried to break parole; small-arms, most of 
them impounded by the Chinese en route, were smug- 
gled from Siberia across China; General Mischenko 
in his raid on Niuchwang invaded a neutral zone. There 
is no need to be precise to test the accuracy of the charge 
or these counter-charges. Nothing would be done by 
neutral Powers if a case were proved on any one of the 
heads. Nevertheless the preservation of the neutrality 
of China is for other nations the most essential duty 
that the war entails ; and it will be better preserved by 
mutual agreements and direct communications with 
China than by any fussy inquiry into paper accusations 
which two Governments may be induced to issue under 
the irritation of war. 


At Tuesday’s sitting of the Paris Commission the 
Russian case was fully unfolded for the first time. The 
accounts of the incident given by the four Russian officers 
are at least vivid and consistent with one another. 
Lieutenant Walrond who was on duty on the bridge of 
the “Kamchatka” at g P.M. on 21 October had 
nothing to say as to his own sight of the alleged 
torpedo-boats, but, under orders, began the scare by 
sending a wireless message to the flagship ‘‘ Kniaz 
Suvaroff”, which was thirty miles in front, to the effect 
that he was ‘‘attacked from all sides”. Captain 
Klado the next witness was more precise. 
duty on the flagship and at 1 A.M. saw “‘a green 
light on the starboard side” and afterwards ‘‘a small 
boat ’ which the searchlights, he said, proved to 
be a_ torpedo - boat. Soon afterwards he saw 
another torpedo-boat to port. Both were fired at and 
disappeared. After Captain Klado, the two lieutenants 
Ellis and Schramschenko asserted under oath that they 
had no doubt the vessels fired at were torpedo-boats. 


_ The following day was devoted to cross-question- 
ing of the Russian officers. Lieutenant Walrond 
refused point blank to answer any questions as to the 
previous firing on the Danish vessel and as he was 
responsible only for the conveyance of the message, not 
for the truth of the ocular evidence, his replies were little 
to the point. Captain Klado on the other hand was fluent 
—in French—and convinced. He reasserted again and 
again that he saw the torpedo-boats and could not have 
been mistaken as to their nature. 
received the wireless message from the ‘‘ Kamchatka”, 
and it was brought out that the officers were warned 
im secret orders to be on the look out for ‘‘ vessels 
disguised as trawlers”. It is now clear that no 
sensational evidence will come out and that the Russians 
are content to rely on their own conviction that they 
saw what they said. ; 


The evidence of the British naval expert on Thursday — 


was important as to the limitation of the power of seein 

at night. One Russian officer had remarked that he 
saw a torpedo-boat two miles away during the night- 
time. 
may have been possible, as it was moonlight ; but even 
so it is a long distance at which to recognise a torpedo- 
boat, unless she were right in the wake of the moon. 
Captain Klado was entirely convinced that he saw a 


Now, if a torpedo-boat had been there this | 


| 


He was on | 


cloud of smoke coming from a vessel with two 
funnels, and that this was a torpedo-boat. We have 
known it to happen on more than one occasion 
in the daylight that two steamboats at a considerable 
distance, both proceeding in the same direction, have 
appeared to experienced sailors as one large steamer, 
a mistake not apparent until one of the vessels had 
drawn out ahead clear of the other, leaving a gap 
between them through which the horizon was visible. 
If this can happen in the daylight, it is quite possible 
that with regard to Captain Klado’s ship two trawlers 
might easily have occupied similar positions as we have 
indicated. There would be the two funnels, and a 
sufficient apparent elongation of hull to produce more 
or less resemblance to a torpedo-boat, sufficient perhaps 
to deceive people in a highly nervous state. 


The Tibet Blue-book reveals a bétise of the Govern- 
ment nearly as bad as the publication of Lord Roberts’ 
censure of Sir Redvers Buller. Was it a clerk’s 
blunder, or what, that advertised this unpleasant 
difference between Colonel Younghusband and the 
Secretary of State? The issue between them was 
confined to the arrangements for paying the indemnity. 
As the date fixed for the departure of the mission had 
almost arrived, and no conclusion had been reached, 
Colonel Younghusband on his own initiative permitted 
a change in the agreement. He gave the Tibetans 
seventy-five years in which to make the payment, on 
the understanding that Britain should occupy the 
Chumbi Valley during this period. He then left Lhasa 
before the agreement could be ratified from home. The 
Secretary of State disallowed the clause for adequate 
reasons. 


Mr. Brodrick has been much blamed, on the score of 
temper, for his terms of censure. ‘‘ In defiance of express 
instructions”, and again ‘‘the serious nature of his 
disregard of instructions ” are strong phrases, certainly 
suggestive of ill humour; and nothing can excuse the 
publication of the documents containing them. But as 
to the gist of this telegram of 3 October Mr. Brodrick 
was the mouthpiece of the Government and gave effect 
to Mr. Balfour’s foreign policy. The degree of Colonel 
Younghusband’s mistake depends on the right view of 
his discretion. Lord Ampthill and his colleagues defend 
him vigorously. They grant that he made ‘‘an error 
of judgment”; but the latitude previously given to 
him in fixing the amount of the indemnity and the 
definite orders from home not to stay at Lhasa after 
the first week of October threw him to some extent 
on his own responsibility. He made ‘an error of 
judgment” ; he did not act ‘‘in defiance” of orders. 


The elections in Hungary have resulted in the com- 
plete defeat of Count Tisza: the anti-Austrian campaign 
has been successful, and it is reckoned that the 
Independence party, represented by M. Kossuth, have 
a majority over the Government, apart from the 
dissentient Liberals under Count Andrassy. It is 
natural enough that the feeling in Vienna should be 
described as consternation. If the Hungarian Inde- 


' pendents insist on the commercial independence of 


| consuls, there is an end of a united Empire. 


Previously he had | 


Hungary, even to the degree of appointing their own 
Perhaps 
the dual monarchy was always a sham; but a Govern- 
ment majority in the Hungarian parliament has for forty 
years concealed the contradiction of elements in the two 
countries ; and even if, in obedience to Count Tisza’s 
suggestion, Count Andrassy, a good Liberal of Liberal 
stock, is asked to form a Government, the programme 
of the Independents will remain unaffected. M. Kossuth 
and Count Apponyi allege that they are not anti- 


_ dynastic; but their racial exclusiveness renders empire 


| 


under an Emperor a meaningless thing. 


Mr. Chamberlain was quite right at Gainsborough to 
insist on the strictly imperial aspect of the tariff reform 
movement. Very often this point of view has been too 
much in the background. In every platform speech it 
should be given precedence over the purely economic 
side of the question. Sound statesmanship and sound 
electioneering alike point that way. Our only effective 
electioneering answer to the necessarily telling sugges- 
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tion of dear food is the counter-thrust of the unity of 
the empire. Working-men of all kinds care far more 
for questions of empire than most politicians under- 
stand. Working-men realise their position as citizens 
of a world-wide state and value it. Show them clearly 
that the British Empire cannot be made tight and safe 
without a change in our fiscal system, and they will 
accept the change. 


‘¢ The real wealth of a nation lies in its workers, its 
thinkers, its fighters, and its mothers. The whole 
accumulated wealth of this country is only five or six 
times greater than its annual income, and we do not 
count in that the work of mothers.” In these words 
Mr. H. J. Mackinder in his lecture to the Compatriots’ 
Club yesterday sounded truly, as it seems to us, the 
depths of the economic problem this country has to solve. 
At bottom we believe the difference between us and the 
laisser-faire economists is a matter not of wealth but of 
men. If we allow economic, influences to close to the 
English people various outlets for varied energy the total 
capacity of the people must decay, no matter how 
much the nation gains in wealth. It is better for us 
to have an empire with all its military, naval, and 
political responsibilities than the enjoyment of comfort 
on the sufferance of others. 


Obviousness is the privilege of genius, but not vapid 
pleasantry. Ina thoughtless moment, rare with him, 
Mr. Morley winked and chortled to a thoughtless 
audience about Mr. Balfour’s policy and a half-sheet of 
paper. Screams of laughter went forth. People dug 
each other in the rib, and watered at the eye, over 
this thing. Mr. Balfour—Mr. Balfour, imagine !— 
took it up, and played with it, and produced the 
half-sheet. Ha, Ha, Ha. It was passed from speaker 
to speaker and from press to press. One took 
up a paper containing a report of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech during the week; and hastily put it 
down, seeing the half-sheet of notepaper there too, 
with its horrid concomitant ‘‘loud laughter” and 
‘‘applause”’. Mr. George is a constant sinner in these 
matters. We recall a speech of his—which the House 
of Commons laughed consumedly at and cheered—in 
which—in order to get at Mr. Arthur Balfour—he talked 
about the battering of Port Arthur. But he commonly 
makes his own jokes. This one about the notepaper is 
too banal ; its repetition leaves us ravening. 


You practically cannot escape it—it is in the papers, 
the family circle, at all public meetings, in every room 
of the political club. Even if you do escape it at 
the club, you have something quite as absurd and 
much more degrading in the gossip about members 
of the Government and their relation towards each 
other, and about future members of the Government. 
Every hanger-on at the skirts of politics has just now 
some rumour or report to tell of, and how puffed with 
pride he is in the telling. One has just had it through 
a friend who is on intimate terms with the Prime 
Minister that the election will come in April; another 
knows by the same means that it won’t come till 
September 1906. Mr.-Chamberlain is done—so is Lord 
Rosebery: Asquith after all won’t lead the House of 
Commons—‘‘I heard it last night from the Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs in the next Liberal: 
Government”. It is like the buzzing of flies round 
stale confectionery. Of course the man who really 
knows something is silent. It is a moot point which 
is the direr infliction, the club blurt or the club snorer, 
at the present time. 


Mr. Graham Murray has been made Lord Justice 
General, and the House of Commons thereby loses one 
of its most brilliant members. The party politician 
has never thought much of Mr. Murray’s abilities ; but 
we imagine this is because he has never troubled to 
know anything about Mr. Murray. Yet as Lord 
Advocate Mr. Murray made speeches of singular 
debating skill, always adroit, often showing a high 
intellectual power. How delightful, in a House more 


than half empty, and as though drugged, were his. 


battles, in the days when he was Lord Advocate, with 
that wonderful man Mr. Caldwell and the Little Scot- 
landers, the rapier gleaming amid the old broadswords. 


He made the very Scotch estimates good. And now he 
goes away to be splendidly buried and we shall never 
hear of him any more. Mr. Murray was regarded by 
some people as rather priggish and superior. We never 
could see it. He would probably have made a dis- 
tinguished Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
However he is going apparently the way he himself 
preferred, and is sure to be successful in his new office. 
We hope that he will remain as young as ever. 


The retirement of Sir Francis Jeune closes a career 
of uninterrupted and deserved success. When he was 
at the Bar Sir Francis had a large and lucrative practice 
asa junior. He was briefed in the Tichborne case ; he 
appeared frequently before the committees of the 
Houses of Parliament, and owing no doubt to his being 
the son of a bishop he got a good deal of ecclesiastical 
work. Indeed Mr. Jeune may be said to have been 
more successful as a stuff than a silk, for though he was 
a sound lawyer, with the scholarship and the scientific 
habit of mind acquired at Balliol, he was never a great 
advocate. Eloquent appeals to the passions of the 
jury were not in his line, nor did he possess that com- 
bination of quickness and cruelty which are necessary 
to break down a witness in the box. He was patient, 
erudite, courteous, and benevolent, qualities that make 
against the art of cross-examination. 


The President of the Divorce Court is more in the 
public mind, for obvious reasons, than any other judge. 
The names of Hannen and Jeune will be found by the 
future student of our manners in novels, plays, and 
music-hall songs. This makes it all the more difficult 
to fill the post with dignity. The late Lord Hannen 
had a manner so majestic that he managed to infuse a 
quasi-religious solemnity and even refinement into the 
— details which often came before him. Sir 

rancis Jeune was not quite so strong or so impressive 
a judge as Lord Hannen ; but he has succeeded in the 
resolution with which he set out, namely, to maintain 
the grave tradition handed on to him by his prede- 
cessor. It was one of Dr. Johnson’s proudest boasts 
that profanity and obscenity were always repressed by 
his presence. Sir Francis Jeune never failed to put 
down any counsel, however eminent, who tried to 
make fun of a divorce case. The valuable work done 
by the retiring President in the Probate and Admiralty 
Courts will enhance his reputation as a judge. The 
peerage is an empty honour, as unhappily Sir Francis 
Jeune can say of himself, what Burke said—‘‘ I live in 
an inverted order: and he that should have succeeded 
me, has gone before me”. 


The succession of Mr. Justice Gorell Barnes to the 
Presidency of the Division is in due and proper style. 
He has been Sir Francis Jeune’s coadjutor for twelve 
years and though he has had more experience on the 
Admiralty side than on the Probate and Divorce he has 
now Mr. Justice Bargrave Deane as his colleague who 
naturally moves along with him to the Bench of the 
Court in which he has been the leader since Mr. 
Inderwick’s retirement. Probably they will arrange the 
work in accordance with their individual experience 
and the new President will be able to avoid the mixed 
scents of patchouli white rose and heliotrope, with 
which ‘‘ the ladies of the Divorce Court ” have at times 
afflicted him. There have been rumours that Sir 
Edward Clarke and Sir Edward Carson were offered 
the post. If so, they have probably not been able to 
face the prospect of the perfumes ; and no wonder. 


When is brandy not brandy? Nobody can tell, 
though there is a pedantic definition that it is a product 
of the distillation of wine from the grape in a pot still. 
But at West London Mr: Rose has dismissed sum- 
monses for adulteration against publicans, one of whom 
sold 35 and the other 7o per cent. of liquid called 
brandy but not derived from the grape. Yet it: 
was sold at 5s. 3d. a bottle. It appears that 
if a customer gets something which he cannot 
say offhand is not brandy, it is brandy. One of the. 
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witnesses gave away the prosecution by boasting his 
ability to tell what was not wholly from the grape. A 
little bottle was handed to him and its contents he 


said were what he should call brandy. Whereupon he © 


was informed this was the liquor in dispute. Yet Sir | delivered during his campaign. We know well the 


has given a contrary decision. The High Court ought _ criticisms of those opposed to him and of many of his 


A. De Rutzen at Bow Street in a precisely similar case 
to have something to say on the matter. 


The Common Council has very properly rebuked 
the County Council by refusing to support their per- 
sistent plot to spoil the finest scene in London by 
running electric} trams along the Embankment. It is 
again a question whether the growing Philistinism 
of the House of Commons will yield to the established 
Philistinism of the County Council, as under repeated 


in the matter of trams down the High. The quality 
of the County Council’s judgment in questions of taste 
was sufficiently illustrated in Tuesday’s debate on the 
New Gaiety Theatre, whose present splendour they 
assured by a bounty of seventeen thousand pounds. 


We are glad to see that Mr. Morant has put another 


ractical reform to his credit. The appointment of a | | : I 
P cares very much about considerations of material 


chief lady inspector of schools by the Board of 
Education is a most sensible move; and Miss 
Lawrence, daughter of Lord Lawrence, the Indian 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE GERMAN 
TREATIES. 


N R. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech at Gainsborough 
will probably stand out as one of the finest 


friends. There are in fact many people who think that 
he should devote himself to meeting with a detailed reply 
the technical arguments of different groups of traders 
and the more recondite reasoning of economic theorists, 
Such critics would like Mr. Chamberlain to show the 
exact measure of gain or loss which his policy involves, 


_ or to describe with scientific precision the qualifications 


of old-established theories which in his opinion modern 
conditions require. But he has rightly set his face 


pressure Christ Church finally yielded to Oxford City against such a view of the work he has to do. It is 


perhaps Mr. Chamberlain’s greatest achievement that 
he has lifted British politics to a new plane. Historians 
will no doubt in the future show the various stages of 
development of the Impérial policy we are about to 
adopt. But it is Mr. Chamberlain who has made the 
Empire the touchstone of British politics. He does not, 
in fact, regard the fiscal policy with which he is identified 
as an end in itself. It is doubtful, indeed, whether he 


| wealth, except as they affect the employment and 


| prosperity of the working classes. 


Viceroy and first Chairman of the London School | 


Board, a good choice. We may now hope that the 
‘*domestic economy” and cooking in the schools will 
cease to be a genteel accomplishment. 


Cambridge, and Eton too, has lost a distinguished 
figure. The Provost of King’s died suddenly last 
Saturday. Dr. A. Austen Leigh well kept up the 


But since his 
larger aims cannot be secured without a change 
of fiscal policy he has attacked the Cobdenite 


| system, and taken measures for building up 


scholarly traditions of a most notable Cambridge and | 


Eton family. He was an ornament to the college 
which is the greatest ornament of Cambridge—her best 
in architecture and music, and the home of the Intel- 
lectuals. 


The Dean of Canterbury’s ‘‘appeal to antiquity ” is 
so well meant that one would like to attach much im- 
portance to it. Unfortunately its olive-branch character, 


the real appeal, destroys its other credentials. Wedo | 


not believe, as has been rather basely suggested, that 
it has been put forward for party purposes ; but, on the 


other hand, if the appeal to antiquity had not been | 
thought to afford a compromise on which High and | 
Low might meet with dignity, should we have heard of | 


it at all? Therefore though Dr. Wace’s eye was sincerely 
on peace, it was not quite the single eye. This is 
not truly an appeal to scholarship or history: it is 
but a move, an amiable move if you will, in practical 
Church politics: and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
was naturally in his element when he received its pro- 
moters on Wednesday. It is sothoroughly a politician’s 
device. 


The scholars in the deputation did not realise this. 
Professor Sanday made the thing absurd, when he 
solemnly propounded ‘‘degrees of catholicity: some 
things are more catholic than others’. Then what 
becomes of quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus? And the Dean of Peterborough knocked 
the bottom out of the whole business. What is agreeable 
to Scripture, he showed, does not require the authority 
of the first six centuries; what is not agreeable to 
Scripture will not be the better for having that authority. 
Then the first six centuries are clearly irrelevant ; which 
no doubt is what Dr. Barlow meant. 


an imperial system to take its place. It is not 
primarily his business to work out and defend a 
detailed scheme. For that he knows that he can 
reckon on the willing co-operation of thousands of able 
men throughout the country. Moreover, the details of 
such a scheme must necessarily depend upon times and 
circumstances and vary with the position of the different 
trades concerned. But the imperial idea will inspire 
Mr. Chamberlain’s countrymen here and in the colonies 
long after the work of his colleagues has become simply 
of antiquarian interest if it is remembered at all. We 
hope Mr. Chamberlain will continue to insist on the 
imperial aim of the policy he advocates. We do not 
care how far he himself shows that that policy satisfies 
the criteria of orthodox economics so long as he inspires 
his countrymen with his own determination to pursue a 
new ideal more in consonance with British traditions. 
But Mr. Chamberlain at Gainsborough did not con- 
fine himself to these aspects of his policy. It showed 
that his idealism is combined with the keenest practical 
sense of the steps by which his aims are to be realised. 
Our ancestors used to pass measures the results of 


| which they knew would not be looked for until many 


generations after their adoption. Tried by the true 
test of civilisation, namely, the power in public and 
private life to provide for the future, they, whether in 
Church or State, were more advanced than we are, 
and the British Empire is the outcome of their labours. 
A century of laisser-faire has produced a type which 
apparently is not only incapable of pursuing a con- 
tinuous policy but even deficient in the sense of 
realising the manner in which great transactions are 
carried out. Mr. Chamberlain had no sooner made his 
speech at Birmingham in 1903 than critics of this 
class required from him the details of the arrange- 
ments to be made with the colonies. We re- 
member that very early in the campaign, before the 


publication of the first Fiscal Blue Book, it was 


announced that a few officials had been examining Mr. 
Chamberlain’s schemes, that they had reported un- 


_ favourably, and that the movement might now be con- 


Mr. Morley has either committed a blazing indis-— 


cretion or an act of signal courage. A heckler in the 


very ‘‘land of links” inquired of him if he played golf | 


and Mr. Morley with perverted facetiousness replied : 
‘‘I am not old enough for that yet”. The con- 
temptuous ‘‘ that” is an unforgettable insult, not even 
justified by jealousy of the low handicap of the Prime 
Minister. The indiscretion is as outrageous as the 
famous “‘long spoon”. Some caricaturist should arm 
them both with this instrument. It is a club always 
popular among elderly golfers. 


sidered dead. Yet the events of the last eighteen 
months are only what might have been expected. So 
far from having a “‘ set back” in the imperialist move- 
ment it is evident that we have seen a continuous 
advance, so much so that we can now say with confidence 
that the Cobdenite system is destroyed and that in some 
form Mr. Chamberlain’s policy will be adopted. In his 
speech at Gainsborough he showed what would be one 
of the next stages in the movement. Whatever his oppo- 
nents may say about the colonial offer ’’, the Colonial 
Conference will certainly be held. Whatever party is in 
power at the time, the conference will discuss the com- 
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mercial relations of the empire. If this conference prove 
abortive, in the sense of evolving a practicable scheme, 
it will be followed by others until such a scheme is agreed 
upon, because the movement of which Mr. Chamber- 
lain is the representative is forced on not by the opinions 
of politicians however eminent but by economic forces 
which are irresistible. We have reached a stage in the 
history of the empire in which it is the economic interest 
of its constituent parts to combine, and we shall cer- 


tainly discover some method of effecting that combina- 


tion, because there is no line of advance except that 
indicated by Mr. Chamberlain. 

We have an object-lesson in the new German treaties 
published this week in the ‘‘ North German Gazette” 
and introduced to the Reichstag last Wednesday by 
Count von Biilow. These treaties -with Austria, 
Russia, Italy and other countries in Central Europe, 
are the latest result of a movement which began nearly 
a century ago. Free-traders are proud of their 
achievements during the nineteenth century. Asa 
matter of fact the recent development of Germany is 
far greater, in proportion, than anything they ever 
accomplished, and we have nothing in our nineteenth- 
century history to compare with the constructive states- 
manship of that country during the same period. The 
futile discussions of the German Diet were followed by the 
Prussian Tariff of 1818 which substituted something like 
order and commercial homogeneity within the kingdom 
of Prussia. Conferenceafter conference, agreements with 
individual states of Germany, tariff wars, attempts to 
checkmate the designs of the Prusso-Hessian and the 
Bavaro-Wiirtemberg Customs Unions were followed by 
the first treaties of the Zollverein at the end of 1833. 


provided the nation with a vast army of workers 
on questions of policy. 


They have organised an 
educational system which, whatever its defects, is 
on the whole one of the best in the world 
in all grades. They have fashioned instruments 
of industrial competition which are dangerous to 
the interests of their rivals, and they have established 


_ highly efficient machinery for carrying out their national 


policy. The new treaties and the tariff are the result 
of years of hard work. Those treaties come into opera- 
tion twelve months hence and run until 1917. They 
represent, with the tariff which is bound up with them, 
the conditions we have to deal with during the most 
critical period in the history of the British Empire. 
Meanwhile we not only have no means of dealing with 


_ those conditions, but there is a tacit understanding 


that we are not to attempt any for a few years. If it 
takes Germany seven years, with all its machinery 
at work, to fashion these treaties, how long are we 
likely to be in organising an effective counter-stroke ? 
Meanwhile there is no doubt that the German Tariff, 
from which we have a short respite, is a source of the 
gravest anxiety to British manufacturers. What is the 
Government going todo? We know that the possible 


_ adoption of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is regarded with 


Notwithstanding plots and counterplots, and crises | 


which threatened the existence of the new commercial 


union, that union was extended and consolidated, so | 


that during the War of 1866 the ties of commerce proved 
stronger than the political rivalries of the states affected, 


and helped to train the Germans in the organisation © 
_ conspiracy, formed principally by the extreme party 


and administration of the empire. 

In the days before we surrendered the power of 
negotiation we showed the way in the establishment of 
commercial treaties, in our treaty with France in 1860. 
That treaty was the first of a great series of treaties 
the net result of which was the extension of ‘ free 
trade” throughout the world. If instead of trans- 
forming our policy of ‘‘ free trade” into a policy of free 
importation we had chosen to make use of the power 


ruthlessly dealt with by the wild crowd. 


our trade and commerce gave us to equalise conditions, _ 
there would have: been no need for the present fiscal | 


movement. Great Britain alone could have held in 
check the protectionist tendencies which set in with the 
early ’seventies. But we preferred to grow temporarily 
and rapidly rich by the full use of our monopoly to 
taking a statesmanlike course in the interests of the 
empire and free trade throughout the world. High tariffs 


in Europe were followed by commercial treaties on the | 


part of Germany, and a policy of do-nothing here. 


The German treaties of the early ’nineties were in reality | 
a great achievement, especially in that they brought — 


Russia definitely within the sphere of European com- 
mercial development. Those treaties are now expiring 
and the new treaties of Count von Biilow are to take 
their place. 

It is no business of ours to discuss the details of the 
arrangements between the individual states concerned. 
We do not agree with Count von Biilow that the Ger- 
man corn duties, which stand in an entirely different 
category from the preferential duties advocated by Mr. 
Chamberlain, do not raise prices. But the British idea 
of always sacrificing agriculture to manufactures has 
never been accepted in Germany, and if Germans are 
willing to pay a price for other commercial advantages it 
is their business, not ours. We would direct attention to 
those aspects of the new treaties which concern Great 
Britain. Germans have had to fight their way to a 
foremost place in the commercial world in the teeth of 
British competition, and they have succeeded. But 
they have not only done that; in the course of the 
struggle they have gained a conception of the essential 
unity: of the national policy which is conspicuously 
lacking in this country. They have developed a system 
of economies which has profoundly affected scientific | 
thought on that subject whenever it is studied, and | 


and assisted by the lower 


alarm in many circles in Germany. Has the Unionist 
party the courage to forget its minor differences on 
questions of abstract theory and to follow Mr. Cham- 
berlain in dealing with an extremely important situation 
which requires decisive action ? 


THE PROSPECT IN. RUSSIA. 


pe Eee details published this week, especially 

those coming from eye witnesses of the scenes 
that took place in the streets of the Russian capital on 
Sunday week, only serve to confirm our impression that 
the revolutionary outburst was the work of an organised 


stratum of refractory 
disturbers of the peace—‘“‘ traitors and enemies of the 
Fatherland” as the Tsar justly names them in his 
speech to the representatives of the working-men at 
Tsarskoyé Selo on Wednesday last. Harmless inhabi- 
tants sledging through the Nevski were threatened and 
Ladies were 
terrorised by the menacing attitude of the hooligans, as 
a Russian lady (borrowing our nomenclature of the 
uncontrollable street nuisance) has graphically described 
the native ruffian of the event. That she herself 
escaped injury, she adds, was probably owing to the 
fact that her appearance and her timely pretence to be 
a sympathiser of the enthusiastic demonstrators led the 
mob to mistake her for a Nihilist. Generals who 
happened to be driving past were hauled out of their 
sledges, knocked down and trampled to death. Street 
chapels with their sacred ikons were injured and de- 
stroyed, whilst shopkeepers had to board up and 
barricade their premises to save them from being 
sacked. That the revolt was singularly ill-advised 
is obvious, since the severest repressive measures 
to stamp out its germs could be the only result 


_ of an attempt to force the hands of the Govern- 


ment. Is it likely then that the Tsar, or for the 


| matter of that the ruler of any other State, in- 


cluding the president of a republic, could be thus 
compelled to discuss measures of reform with the 
representatives of a clamouring crowd? When a ship 
is amid shoals and breakers its captain will hardly 
abandon the helm, in order to examine some part of 
the machinery which threatens to break down. To 
save the critical situation the authorities had no other 
alternative but to act as they did. Had they failed in 
their determination to stamp out the revolt at the onset, 
the triumph of the assailants would have opened the 
floodgates of the torrent of forcible resistance and in- 
flamed the most dangerous animal instincts of im- 
passioned men. The subsequent outbursts of revolt 
and defiance of the authorities in various centres of 
the country are but the billows of a tidal wave of 
malicious discontent— on the crest of which are mounted 
the members of the same party of political agitators 
who are everywhere profiting by the opportunity to 
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make converts to their cause. A revolution in the full 
sense of the word, as was mentioned in an article of 
last week, is impossible in Russia, and disjointed ex- 


plosions of ill-temper can in the end only do grievous — 


harm to the cause of that justice which the true 


representatives of the nation are now humbly and | 


peacefully soliciting at the foot of the throne. _ Intelli- 


gent Russians recently arrived in England with whom — 


we have had the opportunity of conversing on the 
subject have all expressed the same opinion: ‘‘ Let us 
first finish with this terrible war ”’, they say, ‘‘ and then 
think of plans for setting our house in order.” As 


Prince Troubetskoy stated in his recent appeal to the | 


Tsar: At this time it is the duty of every loyal subject 
to prevent the internal explosion of a catastrophe by 
every means in his power. 


The constitutional measures for soliciting reforms | 
adopted by the Zemstvos have not been abandoned or — 


relaxed. These peaceful advocates for reform are con- 


tinuing their efforts and still hope to obtain from the | 


Tsar a practical solution of the complex economic | 


problem which is now facing the nation. In spite of 
the many assertions to the contrary, the people are not 
tired of or averse from autocracy, nor have they any 
desire to subvert its prerogatives. Tsardom is still 
venerated in spite of some reasons for disappointment. 
The people are still convinced that the Tsar has their 
interests at heart though he allows others to interfere 
between him and them. Of this we may be assured, 
among other evidence, by the demeanour of the work- 
ing men’s delegates after their interview with the Tsar 
at Tsarskoyé Selo already referred to, and by the loyal 
expressions of the important address to his Imperial 
Majesty just voted by the Provincial Assembly of 
Harkov, which concludes thus: ‘* Sire, build up out of 
Russia an Empire of free citizens, possessed of full 
rights. 
of your native land and to your crowned successor you 
will leave as inheritance a well-ordered and peacefully 
developing realm, and will ensure him a quiet and 
tranquil reign.” The provincial assemblies then are 
waiting in a humble yet dignified spirit, in calm and 
reasonable expectation that the Tsar will eventually 
answer their petition for removal of the people’s 
grievances. 
struggling in a sanguinary conflict with an ‘‘ obstinate 
enemy’, it is no time to force the Emperor’s hands 
for an immediate answer to appeals for reforms. 


In their unshaken integrity they cannot forget that — 


Nicholas II. is the son of Alexander III., and that 
Alexander III. was the direct descendant of the 
Liberator Tsar, who sacrificed his life to an ungrateful 
people on the altar of liberal reforms—that the circum- 
stance of his tragic death was a ghastly blow to his son 
and heir ; a blow from which through the whole of his 
reign he never recovered. On ascending the throne he 
vowed in his own heart vengeance for the crime 
by a wholesale return to a reactionary policy. Thus 
the present Tsar who grew up under the various 
baneful influences accruing from his grandfather’s 
assassination mounted the throne with the declara- 
tion of his unwavering intention of following in 
the steps of his father. With these circumstances 
before us, however erratic and vacillating his policy 
may appear on the surface, we can hardly be 
surprised if Nicholas II. hesitates in granting all the 
reformers are asking. That the Tsar is himself will- 
ing—nay, anxious—to do the right thing we have 
already had unmistakable proof in his latest oukaz, 


Then great will be your merit in the eyes | 


They are conscious that when the State is | 


tive act. Maxim Gorki from the beginning of his. 
career has more than once fallen under its ban, though 
his deportation has never been to very distant parts, 
A favourite of the people and of the nation at large is 
not likely in these days to suffer bodily harm for actions 
of the same category as those of Tolstoy. Gorki’s 
arrest and imprisonment occurred in the ordinary 
course of the law. If he is not yet released there 
was never any reasonable ground for fearing his 
execution. Except for high treason there exists no 
capital punishment in Russia. The authorities were 
not likely to convert Gorki into the pzople’s martyr by 
very severe punishment ; they have passed over the 
serious nature of his crime as they have dealt 
repeatedly with Tolstoy—or more recently with the 
miserable priest Father Gapon. Under the same oukaz 
the Imperial Council is considering a State insurance of 
workmen against accident. According to this compul- 
sory State insurance all workmen in case of accident 
will receive compensation and medical aid in sickness, 
and a payment of a certain sum to his family in case of 
death. There are also outward and visible signs that 
the highly unpopular entourage of the Tsar will be 
diminished. In the light of the latest development of 
affairs his reception of the working men’s deputation at 
Tsarskoyé Selo is particularly striking. The domi- 
nating advice of the Grand Dukes which has 
throughout the last fortnight been such a much 
discussed feature has perhaps been somewhat ex- 
aggerated. 

It is observed that already before the S. Petersburg 
climax the unpopular Governor-General of Moscow had 
resigned his post. It is an open secret that he had 
made himself disliked by his excessively military manner 
of governing the ancient Muscovite capital, where the 
commercial and industrial communities are strong. 
The Emperor has also signed an oukaz drawn up by 
Yermolov, Minister of Agriculture, imposing upon 
M. Witte the duty of extending and developing the 
principles of reform laid down in the previous oukaz 
of 25 December. It is understood that M. Witte, 
whose star appears once more to be in the ascen- 
dant, will have full discretionary powers, and that 
the oukaz may involve the summoning of some 
sort of representative assembly. General Trepov, it 
is further reported, will probably proceed to Manchuria 
as was originally intended, and it is stated that all 
recently arrested prisoners are to be released. The 
resignation of Sviatopolk-Mirski is no evidence of the 
prosecution of reactionary measures., His somewhat 
impetuous and unconsidered action in encouraging the 
Zemstvos to hope for an immediate realisation of their 
programme for extensive reforms, and his subsequent 
withdrawal of his permission for further discussion and 
approach to the Tsar, undoubtedly had the effect of 


weakening his position and baffling the very aims 


in which, amongst other rescripts, he directs that | 
steps should be at once taken to repeal one of the | 
| strong, though it is marred by the introduction of 


most unjust, one of the most despotic codicils of the 
Russian law code—the drastic measure for banishment 
by administrative decision. 
equivalent in the French law of some two hundred 


This codicil finds a mild | 


which he had in view. M. Witte, a much more able 
man, has now virtually taken Sviatopolk-Mirski’s place, 
and has thrown his weight on the popular side. With 
these various factors at work, despite all dark clouds. 
on the horizon, it would seem as if a better time 
were in store at no distant date for the people of Russia. 


THE COLLAPSE OF THE MILITARY 
MILLENNIUM. 


WE commend to all who wish to know something of 

the present state of our army the correspon- 
dence which has been going on for some time in the 
‘*Standard”. The letter which started it is not too 


certain superficialities which are almost incapable of 
proof. But the strictures on the chaos reigning at the 


| War Office, and the unsatisfactory state of things pre- 


years back known as banishment by lettres de cachet. | 
| asa whole was, of course, of unequal value. Some letters, 


It empowers any single official, from the provincial 
local head of the police to the governor-general of a 


province, to deport without trial at his own discre- | 


tionary will any individual—be he felon or merely 
some person obnoxious to himself—to a distant 
part of the country for a term ranging from one 
to five years. Pushkin, Lermontov, Dostoyevski, 
are well-known examples of victims to this administra- 


vailing in the army, are justified. The correspondence 


like those of General Bengough and Lord Raglan, are 
good; but others, like those finding fault with officers 
for playing games, and one stating that the principles 
of Magna Carta are so piously imprinted on the nation 
that in no case can it tolerate conscription—although in 
time of stress a number of ‘‘ fiery volunteers ” will be 
forthcoming—are simply ignorant and trivial. But the 
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whole correspondence shows that dissatisfaction is wide- 
spread and deep-seated ; and unless some well-directed 
attempt is at once made to evolve order out of chaos 
and a peremptory veto issued against further new ex- 
periments, Mr.. Arnold-Forster is more than likely to 
bring about the fall of the Government. 

Before considering the present situation, it will be 
necessary fora moment to touch upon recent military 
history. Eighteen months ago was issued the report of 
the South African War Commission ; which in no way 
dealt with the existing régime, although it passed some 
severe criticisms On the. past actions of the War Office, 
mainly on the ground that no proper provision had 
teen made for reserves of stores, and also that the 
relations of the Secretary of State and Commander- 
in-Chief :to each other were distinctly unsatisfactory. 
An outcry against the entire military machine was at 
once raised, mainly by those who had not read the 
report as a whole ; and to this day very few of the so- 
called critics have read the whole. Still from the 
Government’s point of view something had to be done ; 
and so the now celebrated Esher Committee was ap- 
pointed to re-construct the War Office, and a new War 
Secretary, recruited from the ranks of journalism, was 
selected to inaugurate the military millennium. At that 
time the War Office, though far from perfect, was 
fairly well settling down to its work after the great 
upheaval of the South African war. It is true that it 
laboured under some disadvantages; it was presided 
over by a Secretary of State with a passion for central- 
ising business in his own hands ; whilst the Commander- 
in-Chief was utterly lacking in grasp of his work. On 
the other hand there were some most able administrators 
at the head of departments; and as Director-General 
of Mobilisation and Intelligence Sir William Nicholson 
could hardly have been improved upon. Anew scheme 
—the much-abused army corps, which merely dealt with 
the distribution of the army, and in no way touched upon 
its organism—was in process of gestation ; whilst the 
most satisfactory points in the policy then pursued were 
the large increase in reserves of stores, while medical and 
other departmental services were placed at last on a 
satisfactory basis. There was one great blot on this 
period, the introduction of the three years’ system of 
enlistment, which did not seem likely to supply a suffi- 
cient complement of men for the regiments on foreign 
service. But compared with the state of affairs now 
the outlook was comparatively satisfactory. The Esher 
Committee then set to work in haste. They recom- 
mended the abolition of the Commandership-in-Chief 
and the creation of an Army Council, both of which 
were certainly commendable measures had they been pro- 
perly carried out ; and they also advocated the creation 
of a permanent nucleus for the still shadowy defence 
committee, which incidentally had the effect of pro- 
viding one of the members of the Esher Committee 
with a desirable and influential post. The issue was 
not equally satisfactory. The existing military heads 
of departments were unceremoniously ejected ; and four 
somewhat obscure general officers with little experience 
of large administration were selected to reign in their 
stead, constituting the military members of the new 
Army Council. The Esher Committee laid down 
very strongly that, in case of disagreement with 
the Government, these officers were expected to 
resign; and that, if they did not do so, their acqui- 
escence in ministerial measures was to be taken for 
granted. Owing to the constitution of the Army 
Council, and the subsequent careful expatriation of 
those who—like Sir William Nicholson—might have 
proved a thorn in his side, the new War Secretary was 
able to have his own way indisputably, a state of 
things of which, with journalistic irresponsibility, he has 
freely availed himself. He has evolved a number of 
new schemes, which for many months all experts have 
declared to be unworkable. 


| duced, almost all of which, either through the expense 
involved or other causes, proved in the outcome to 


be totally impracticable. Needless to say nearly all 
these plans, as every expert predicted, have already 
collapsed. 

Simultaneously with these grandiose and, as events 
have proved, abortive plans, the House of Commons 
expected a reduction in the Estimates. In making 
up the total, however, the actual personnel of the 
army plays but a small part. In ‘1904-5 the cost of 
personnel is placed at £9,746,000, out of a total of 
428,900,000. Nevertheless the establishment of bat- 


| talions was reduced by fifty men each; and the early 


There were to be two | 


armies, one for long service abroad, and one for short 


service at home. There was an elaborate scheme for 
building new barracks, and large depdts were to be 
created. Territorial regiments were to be quartered 
in their own counties ; and the auxiliary forces were to 
be entirely reorganised. An expensive scheme for 
finding employment for discharged soldiers was to be 
instituted ; and many other measures were to be intro- 


destruction of some regular and many auxiliary units 
was also announced. But even worse than this—in 
view of the uncertain international outlook—was the 
question of guns. A forecast of the Army Estimates 
was prepared in the War Office before the advent of 
Mr. Arnold-Forster, and in this was included an item 
of £450,000 for the rearmament of the Horse and Field 
Artillery. Yet this item was deliberately omitted from 
Mr. Arnold-Forster’s first estimates; and the manu- 
facture of new guns has only now been started because 
public clamour has made action imperative. 

Naturally it has been asked in the ‘‘ Standard” and 
elsewhere, What were the expert members of the 
Council doing whilst all this was proceeding? Mr. 
Arnold-Forster has somewhat cynically told us that 
his plans did not, and could not, meet with the approval 
of his expert advisers; and the question is now asked 
why did not the military members of the council resign ? 
—a somewhat unreasonable demand, unless they dis- 
tinctly took office on that understanding. If they did 
not, it must be remembered that these officers are pro- 
fessional soldiers, who have given up other appointments 
to take these posts and been put to considerable expense 
in doing so; then, even if they did resign, it is very 
doubtful if matters would be improved, as it is quite 
certain that their successors would not be authorities 
like Sir William Nicholson, Sir Charles Mansfield Clarke 
or Lord Grenfell. One of the worst features of the 
whole situation is the prevailing uncertainty, which 
inevitably frustrates the preparation of proper mobilisa- 
tion and other plans, and generally has the worst 
possible effect on the efficiency of the army. A spirit 
of discontent and a lack of interest prevail throughout 
the army, which is natural enough, and is not remedied 
by the recent order redistributing the army and creat- 
ing a largely increased number of general officers, in all 
amounting to the appalling total of sixty-nine! And 
this is the only creative, as balanced against destruc- 
tive, work which the present War Secretary has actually 
achieved. In the meantime we are informed that the 
Army Council is complacently considering the great 
national issue of the merits of yet another new cap for 
the army ! 

There zs however a real question, and that is, What 
should now be done? We are no advocates of heroic 
measures ; and we trust that no new experiments will 
be tried on the unfortunate British army, or soon it 
will cease to exist. Good or bad, the system now 
inaugurated at the War Office and in the army should 
be allowed a trial without further change. Obviously 
the real question is one of men not generals, and the 
increase of generals can help but little, though doubt- 
less it is a praiseworthy way of providing easy berths 
for deserving, or undeserving, officers at the expense 
of the taxpayer. The only real solution is conscription; 
and if for the moment we assume that this is impossible, 
it would be better to return to the system of seven 
years with the colours and five in the reserve, although 
we are convinced that the term of service makes little 
difference in the take of recruits. The men we get are 
usually those who enlist because they have no option ; 
and whether the term be two or twenty years it makes 
no difference. We are far from thinking that the Army 
Council is as well manned as it might be, but we would 
let all the military members complete their term of 
office ; and we say plainly we should be pleased to see 
a less mischievous and self-willed Secretary of State at 
the head of affairs. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND COMPANY 
LAW. 


T is scandalous, but not surprising, that the gigantic 
joint-stock corporations of a country like the 
United States should be beyond the control of the | 
Central Government. The fact illustrates a weakness of | 
the American Constitution which Hamilton and Madison | 
could not have foreseen. When twenty different 
States have twenty different codes of laws, the result | 
is likely to be anarchy, or no-law. We are so familiar | 
in this country with the principle that in exchange for 
the grant of parliamentary powers or privileges a 
corporation must submit to the contro! of such laws 
as Parliament may pass, that we fail to realise 
the state of things in which a company may 
obtain its franchises from one of thirty or forty authori- 
ties and exercise them in the jurisdiction of thirty or 
forty other authorities. But that is what the present 
chaos of company law in the United States really 
amounts to. A*company may be incorporated in 
Arizona or Wyoming whose sphere of operations is 
intended to be in Colorado or Texas. A railway com- 
pany of course runs through half a dozen or more 
different States ; the laws of each are different ; and the 
authorities of each frequently refuse to execute the 
process of the others. The state of marriage and divorce 
in the different States of the Union is of course 
only another instance of this condition of legal 
chaos: and it required the intervention of the 
Federal authority to put down polygamy in Utah. 
President Roosevelt has put his finger on the spot 
when he declares that the railway and industrial cor- 
porations must be subject to the control of the Central 
or Federal Government. State interference with indus- 
trial enterprise is only justifiable on the ground of 
national benefit, and it is essential to such interference | 
that the regulations should be uniform, undiscrimi- | 
nating, and capable of being enforced. Such an autho- | 
rity can only be wielded by the central or imperial 
executive. Our ‘‘Companies Acts” contain many 
blunders: we have gone in for excessive regula- 
tion, which, especially since the Act of 1900, 
has led to evasions, such as registration in Jersey 
or South Africa, or flotations without a prospectus. 
But if we have erred on the side of strictness and 
a paternal protection of the investor, we have 
secured publicity for the transactions of joint-stock 
corporations ; and though of course we have not pre- 
vented rogues from robbing fools, we have avoided the 
scandals which have furnished Mr. Lawson, the 
Boston operator, with material for his attacks on ‘‘ the 
system of frenzied finance ”’. 
Mr. Lawson's articles in ‘‘ Everybody's Magazine” 
on ‘‘ the system ” of his financial brethren are not only 
excellent reading, but they contain much truth. It is 


intolerable that huge corporations like the Amalgamated | 


Copper Trust and the Standard Oil Trust should be 
able to conduct their operations, which affect two 
articles of prime necessity to the community, in abso- 
lute secresy, and without accounting either to their 
own shareholders or to a Government department. 
Here we have a series of elaborate statutory provisions 
for the auditing and publication of accounts, for their 
submission at general meetings to the shareholders, 
and in the last resort for the interference of the Board 
of Trade. The American companies hold meetings, it 
is true, when they want to borrow money, to declare 
or pass a dividend, or to issue fresh stock. But 
these meetings, as the Americans say, ‘‘amount to 


| 


nothing”, and it has often been remarked that the indi- | 


vidual shareholders have no power over the manage- | 


ment. This is no doubt because such big lines of stock 


are held by a few magnates in the United States; but | 


that only affords an additional argument for State con- 


trol. President Roosevelt has the support of all serious | 
and honest Americans when he insists that these | 


mammoth trusts shall be made to bow to the authority 
of the Federal Government, and that they shall be forced 
to conduct their business with some regard to honesty 


| 


and the public convenience. The case of the railway com- | 
paniesis quiteasstrong. Thesebodies obtain their powers | 


from the State legislatures and then snap their fingers 
at the publicand at Congress. The House of Commons 


has passed more than one bill for the regulation of 


| railway rates, and so complicated has this legislation 


now become that we have a special tribunal, the 
Railway Commissioners, sitting to administer it. In 
the United States the practice of granting secret 
preferential rates to particular customers has lately 
grown to the dimensions of a scandal. It is of course 
recognised that in business a reduction of price will be 


_ given in proportion to volume and sometimes to distance. 


But such rebates must be uniform and undiscriminating, 
that is, they must be given alike to all customers who 
comply with certain conditions. It has been too often 
the practice of American railway management to give 
such rebates to some individual or corporation that 
has ‘‘a pull”, how obtained it is unnecessary to ask. 
When President Roosevelt first hinted his resolution 
to subject the trusts and railways to public control, it 
was loudly predicted that he would never be re 
elected to the presidency. After the election was 
over, the President began to formulate his views 
more definitely, and towards the close of the 
year a little flurry was organised by Wall Street 
on the pretence that a railway commission would mean 
**red ruin and the breaking up of laws”. By this time 
every sensible American—and the breed is not wholly 
extinct —sees that President Roosevelt is in the right, 
and that the railways have nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain from a federal regulation of rates, which 
amongst other advantages would free them from the 
blackmail of the trust ‘‘ boss’. The one thing that all 
business men unite in demanding is a legal tribunal 
which shall be ‘‘ swift of despatch and easy of access”. 
It would be indeed unendurable if the question of the 
legality or illegality of a railway tax should take the 
same time to decide as for instance the Northern 
Securities case. A tribunal should be appointed ‘‘ ad 
hoc”; something like our Railway Commission; it 
must of course be composed of lawyers and experts 
who are above suspicion. But the law which President 
Roosevelt and the ‘‘ boni viri” want is one thing; the 
law which Congress shall pass may be something very 
different. 


THE CITY. 


At most of the annual Bank meetings which have 

been recently held the opinion has been expressed 
that a period of ease is before the money market and 
the latest reports to hand as to the strength of the 
official banks in other financial centres of the world 


, tend to strengthen this view as to the outlook. The 
/ continuous demand for fine securities, the outcome of 
| the anticipations of cheap money, has virtually denuded 


the market of the floating supply of stock. If the 
£ 10,000,000 on account of the Transvaal colony is 
held over for the present it is highly probable that the 
opportunity will be taken by the Cape Colony to enter 
the market to enable the heavy floating liabilities which 
exist in several forms to be extinguished. Beyond the 
requirements of the Cape and the provision to be made 
for £1,000,000 New Zealand Treasury debentures 
shortly falling due there do not appear to be any 
pressing requirements of the colonies to be met in 
respect of new money—-such loans as may appear are 
likely to be for conversion purposes only of existing 
debts in the form of short-dated bonds. We understand 
that the statements which have appeared in the public 
press and have received a form of denial in regard to 
an impending Siamese loan are substantially correct, 
and we should imagine that the financial position and 
trade of Siam would make an extremely satisfactory 
show on a prospectus; we have reason for believing 
that the loan will be for £1,000,000, the rate 5 perf 
cent., and the issue price about par. 

The reports of the Great Eastern, North London 
and South-Eastern are eloquent of the severe com- 
petition of the electric train and tram services and the 
quotation for the shares of the latter company was par- 
ticularly affected ; the only bright spot in the Home 
Railway market during the past week has been the 
improvement in Hull and Barnsley stock consequent on 
the increased dividend to 2} per cent. witha satisfactory 
addition to the reserve fund. The Central London 
Railway report is also published and is evidence of 
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careful management and steady progress—the deferred 
shares which now stand at about 87 should prove a 
desirable investment at the price, particularly if the 
proposals for extending the service are carried through. 

The American Railroad market had a set-back in the 
earlier part of the week following the judgment in the 
appeal in reference to the Northern securities case 
which is apparently as far as ever from settlement. 
A recovery took place later, and the report of 
the United States Steel Corporation is undoubted 
evidence of the great trade revival which has 
taken place in the United States during the past few 
months. Private advices from New York point to a 
continuance of these conditions, and the shares which 
are especially favoured for the rise are Union Pacific, as 
the company is said to be earning a dividend of 14 per 
cent. on its ordinary stock, after due allowance for 
betterments, which in the case of American railroads 
are borne by revenue. The merits of these shares were 
pointed out in this Review many months ago when 
the price was considerably lower than to-day, but even 
at 125, the present quotation, we still believe they are 
a satisfactory investment ; ‘speculation is, of course, 
an entirely different matter. 

The unpleasant announcement by Meux’s Brewery 
Company to the effect that the preference dividend for 
the past half-year is not to be paid has naturally caused 
a sharp break in the price, but we earnestly hope that | 
the occasion will bring home to shareholders in 
brewery companies the absolute necessity for insisting 
on the publication of accounts, a copy of which should 
be sent to every debenture holder and preference 
shareholder. It is nothing ‘short of a scandal that 
these two classes of investors, representing at 
current quotations about £50,000,000, should be 
debarred from information as to the affairs of 
the companies from which they derive their secu- | 
rity. It will be still more amazing if after the 
object lesson now given pressure is not applied, if 
necessary by an amendment of the Companies Act, to 
alter the existing articles of association under which, in 
certain instances, the companies concerned are shielded 
at present. 

If it were not for the wide public interest in South 
African mining shares there would be no occasion 
to refer to that market, for there has been virtually 
nothing doing. Inquiries among the usually well 
informed brokers are not productive of any satis- 
factory explanation of the decline in prices, indeed 
the improving state of the industry, of which there is 
no doubt, should be reflected in a rising market. One 
is forced to the conclusion that the main deterrent is | 
the mutual distrust which exists among the controlling 
houses:and prevents any cohesive policy. The public | 
who have contributed so largely to the gains of these 
mining houses are apparently to receive little or no | 
consideration and a feeling of disgust is steadily | 
growing in the Stock Exchange as well as outside as 
of the tactics employed by the controlling houses. 


INSURANCE. 


FRIENDS PROVIDENT. NATIONAL MUTUAL. 


“Re reports of the insurance companies for the year 

1904 are beginning to appear; and especially 
as regards the Life offices, there is in many cases room 
for considerable improvement. Most, for instance, 
State the new assurances effected during the year, but 
frequently the sums reassured are not mentioned, nor 
the amounts received for single and annual premiums. 
The result is that in calculating the expenses of manage- 
ment by methods which take account of the extra cost 
of obtaining new business, companies which abstain 
from giving full information appear relatively to be 
more economically managed than offices which give fuller 
details about their business. 

Another point upon which fuller information than is 
usually given is desirable is the mortality experience 
during the year and a comparison of it with the 
mortality expected according to the tables employed in 
the valuation. Any modification of the Life Assurance 
Companies Acts is not to be wished for at present, but 
the voluntary adoption by Life assurance companies of 


_ twenty-five years. Itt 


a better form of annual report would be a distinctly 


| good thing. The subject might well engage the atten- 


tion of the Life Officers’ Committee, whose recommen- 
dation would have considerable weight. 

There is little or no fault to be found with either of 
the reports which we have to notice to-day. The 
Friends Provident gives its new business in full detail, 
and although the amount of the new sums assured is 
considerably less than usual, this falling off in new 
business is not of much importance. The mortality has 
once again been favourable, only ninety-three deaths 
having occurred, as against 147 provided for. The 
funds yielded interest at the rate of £3 16s. 7d. per 
cent., showing a substantial margin for surplus in 
excess of the 3 per cent. assumed in valuing the liabili- 
ties. In spite of certain extra expenses the expenditure 
was less than 10 per cent. of the premium income, so 
constituting a further contribution to bonuses to the 
extent of nearly 6 per cent. of the premium income. 
Several changes have occurred among the officials : Mr. 
J. B. Tennant, the greatly respected actuary who 
had been with the institution for forty-three years, 
died last year, and Mr. Dymond, who has been with 
the company since 1858, resigned his position as con- 
sulting actuary. Excellent appointments have been 
made to replace these veterans, but the Friends 
Provident is too soundly established and too con- 
servatively managed for the loss of even important 
officials to affect its welfare. 

The report of the National Mutual is, in point of 
form, one of the best which is published, principally on 
account of the full list of securities which it gives. 
The summary of investments contained in the ordinary 
balance-sheet gives no adequate information as to the 
assets of Life assurance companies. It is quite im- 
portant that anyone who feels so disposed should be 
able to examine the list of securities and check the 
prices at which they are valued. 

Somewhat unexpectedly for the first year after a 
valuation the new business is considerably larger than 
usual, being in fact greater than in any year since the 
National and the Mutual amalgamated in 1895. This 
is quite a good feature, and the extension was accom- 
plished at a moderate rate of expenditure. The funds 
earned interest at the high rate of £4 3s. 8d. per cent., 
which provides a contribution to bonuses at the rate of 


| £1 35. 8d. per cent. per annum of the funds. The 
ordinary policies of the National Mutual yield good 


average results and the society issues several special 
policies of an attractive nature. The latest special 
policy which it has brought out is one which pays 
interest annually at the rate of 3 per cent. on the total 
amount paid in premiums, and provides for the return 
of all the premiums paid at the end of twenty or 

- provides a sound investment 
yielding 3 per cent., giving in addition assurances 
against death during the whole period. 


MR. STREET, PLAYWRIGHT. 


Ts Stage Society has two ways of ministering to 
our discontent. Sometimes it shows to us 
plays which have been commercially successful 
abroad, but which could not be commercially suc- 
cessful here. Sometimes it shows to us plays which 
might well have been commercially successful here if 
any manager had had the sense to produce them. 
Either function is salutary; and from either the 
humiliation that comes to us is not keener than the 
pleasure. It is sad that we have no large public that 
will appreciate a play for its poetic beauty, or for its 
intellectual idea, or for its truth to life. But it is 
pleasant to have such plays imported for our semi- 
private inspection. Likewise, it is sad that we have no 
managers who can be relied on to know a good, yet 
commercially promising, thing when they see it. But 
it is pleasant to find that there are such things for 
managers to see. And, since we should not otherwise 
have a glimpse of such things, we are glad to see them 
under the inappropriate auspices of the Stage Society. 
Certainly, Mr. Street’s ‘‘ Great Friends” is one of 
such things. Why has it not been produced com- 
mercially? I deduce, from internal evidence, that it 
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was written at least five years ago. And ! do not sup- 


pose that Mr. Street, having written ‘‘ Curtain” at the , 


end of it, thrust it into a pigeon-hole, with the flutter- | 
ing hope in his heart that one day the cornmittee of the 
Stage Society might ask to have a look at it. Presum- 
ably it has been seen by managers. Why did they look | 
askance at it? It is not poetic. There is no ‘‘ unplea- 
sant” theme in it. It presents no moral problem, is 
founded on no intellecttial idea. There is a Duke in 
it. It is neatly constructed. It gives scope for any 
number of pretty frocks and any number of powdered 
footmen. What, from the managerial standpoint, was 
wrong with it? I think I know. It is what managers 
call ‘‘ slight”. One of the fixed delusions of managers 
—a delusion not unfixed by the sharp disproofs that 
have, from time to time, befallen it--is that even in a 
small theatre a play must, to be successful, be thick 
and slab. It is supposed that any play with a light and 
delicate framework must collapse in the theatre, how- 
ever soundly and adroitly the framework may have 
been made. The safety of a structure is gauged by its 
heaviness ; and when the crash comes, as it usually 
does, the theatrical manager is very much surprised. 
But no number of crashes teaches him that heaviness 
is not the test. Nor can he master the converse pro- 
position that lightness is not in itself dangerous. That 
the theatre is no place for delicate effects is a belief not 
confined to the theatrical managers. Many clever and 
cultivated outsiders, who ought to know better, will 
tell you that nothing which does not hit you violently 
in the eye is ‘‘du thédtre”. Not long ago in the 
‘Daily Mail” there was from Mr. Hamilton Fyfe 
a violent ebullition which interested and pained me 
very much. The critics were accused of conspiracy in 
not having fallen down and worshipped the author of a 
certain melodrama in blank verse, which Mr. Fyfe 
rapturously described as ‘‘ good ding-dong stuff”’, and 
compared very favourably with the work of Mr. Stephen 
Phillips, forasmuch as of ‘‘ good ding-dong stuff” Mr. 
Phillips was no master. I am sure that when Mr. 
Fyfe discourses of other arts he does not rate ‘* good 
ding-dong stuff” as the properest achievement. He 
does not say ‘‘ This nocturne of Whistler's is all very 
well, no doubt. But it isn’t good ding-dong. Take it 
away. Frith’s my man”. He does not say ‘‘ Henry 
James is clever, I suppose. But there is a deplorable 
lack of the ding-dong element in him. Now, Guy 
Boothby, on the other hand . . .” Why, then, should 
he rave about Mr. Fagan, and against those who don't ? 
Why should the theatre be deemed worthy of nothing 
but.such things as are contemned elsewhere? By all 
means, let us do homage to broad, strong, forthright 
work in drama, if it be on a high level. But if it be on 
a low level—‘‘ melodrama if you will”, said-Mr. Fyfe 
—let us treat it as we should treat similar work in 
other arts. And let us not help to perpetuate the delu- 
sion that delicacy may not, as strength may, thrive in 
drama. 

Judged by the dinte-donmg standard, ‘‘Great Friends”’ | 
would be a very signal failure. One cannot imagine | 
Mr. Street ding-donging. Too often, a literary man, 
when he writes for the stage, puts in just the very | 
kind of work that we could not have imagined him 
doing. Too often, he deliberately cheapens himself. 
It is to Mr. Street's credit that he has treated his 
audience as respectfully as he would treat the readers 
of a magazine. In other words, he has not thrown | 
away his self-respect. He has continued to be his | 
ow self. That is a very light, dry, calm, classic self. | 
Classic, yes. There is nothing romantic about Mr. 
Street as essayist. He seems to have escaped the hot 
influences of the past century. He is an eighteenth- 
century man. His tone and temperament in writing 
belong as surely to the eighteenth century as if he had 
been born in the thick—or, rather, the thin—of it. He 
is never betrayed into anextreme. He is never excited. 
He never raises his voice, never flushes with en- 
thusiasm or with wrath. He feels nothing deeply, for 
he sees everything clearly—sees everything clearly, for 
he feels nothing deeply. Many things annoy him. Few 
things shock him; and even these are not essentials, 
but trifles. He never laughs. He mever ceases 
to smile. He is never expansive. He is always 


amenabl, He is always honest. He is always 


just. He has but one fault: he is impeccable. 
Yes, I, with my fallen nature, do reckon impec. 
cability a fault. I like the heel of Achilles. It makes. 


_ me, who am vulnerable at so many points, feel easier 


than else I could in the company of Achilles. | 
like an essayist to have some little romantic twist 
somewhere, some obliquity of vision, some reprehen. 
sible prejudice or other, so that now and again. I shall 
catch him in the wrong— excitedly and defiantly wallow- 
ing in the wrong. In a playwright, equally, I like to 
find some little romantic twist—some narrowness that 
leads to over-emphasis. I confess to a craving for an 
occasional hint of ding-donginess. But, of course, | 
do not educe a general law from a personal defect of 
mine. There is no reason why a playwright should not 
be impeccable in his attitude to the world. Indeed, it 
is only through impeccability that a man can write a 
comedy that shall be artistically, from first to last, on 
the comedic plane. 

‘Great Friends” has this salient and rare virtue. It 
is a thorough comedy. There is not perhaps what is 
called ‘‘ arresting originality ” in it. Why should there 
be? It would ill consort with Mr. Street’s classic 
temper to be arrestingly original. It would be a sole- 
cism. And his innocence of this solecism deepens the 
guilt of the managers who did not produce the play. 
One can understand them refusing to risk a play the 
like of which had never been seen’ before. Again, 
one can understand them refusing to risk a play 
with the contrary drawback. But ‘‘ Great Friends”’ is 
as far from being stale as from being startling. It is 
perfectly fresh. A familiar theme is treated in a not 
familiar manner. A man engaged to be married to an 
ingénue, fascinated away for a while by a brilliant 
woman of the world, but finally marrying the ingénue 


'—this is the scenario of many plays that one has 


seen before seeing ‘‘Great Friends”. But Mr. Street 
has developed it in a new way. Hitherto, the 
man has always been a fine fellow, torn manfully 
between sacred and profane love, and at length, with a 
terrific effort, reconciling happiness with duty. The 
brilliant woman of the world has been. always a 
villainess, either caring only for the gratification of her 
passion, or wishing only to wreck the happiness of the 
ingénue. And the ingénue has always been a quite 
passive little person. But here, for once, the ingénue 
is the pivot of the play’s action. She. it is who sees 
that she is likelier to make the hero happy than the 
woman of the world. She refuses to sit still and be 
plaintive. She determines to win the hero back ; and 
she does win him back. And he, for his part, is not a. 
hero at all, but quite will-less, and rather a _ prig. 
And the woman of the world, schemer though she 
is, seems to be quite a good sort, with no spite 
against the ingénue, but with an honest conviction that 
her lover would be much happier in a liaison with her-. 
self than in married life with the ingénue. Mr. Street 
develops this new version with very delicate skill. The 
three characters are well realised—are alive; and all 
the subsidiary characters are touched in with a sure 
hand. All of them, from time to time, talk wittily. It 
is, indeed, the profusion of epigrams that led me to date 
the play as at least five years old. Mr. Street’s epi- 
grams are not of the kind that startles an audience into 
a roar of delight. But none of them falls flat. Each 
of them wins its rightful simmer of laughter. Nor are 
they, by any means, the prime virtue in his dialogue. 
The other day, in an essay about the Irish Literary 
Theatre, Mr. W. B. Yeats quoted me as saying that no 
modern play could have style. A realistic play, of 
course, cannot have literary style. The characters 
must talk apparently as they would in real life. But, 
as I was careful to suggest, aptness of phrase and 
beauty of cadence can be smuggled in. Mr. Street’s 
dialogue well illustrates this possibility. 

A delicate play like this needs very exquisite acting. 
The Stage Society’s performance of it was not, I must 
confess, very exquisite. Few of the parts had been 
well cast. I wish some commercial manager would 
take the play in hand. Witha really good cast, in a 
fashionable theatre, with music in the entr’actes, it 
would have far less chance of failure than the average 
play produced under these conditions. 

Max BEERBOHM. 
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‘very uncertain. It leaves us in a very hazy state as 
-and by which we should like to be known to our little 
genial fellow. 
‘foundation of a pose. We shall fill the rdle; and a 
-quality which might have been unobtrusive enough on 
of balance. 


been genial, or surly, or cynical, or sceptical, or religious 


-him the determining push which leads up to it. 
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HEDONE. 


you never were more charming than to-night 
In this half-light. 
I almost could believe that you were good, 
Fresh in your maidenhood. 
The saintly pallor of your face, 
Your quiet and unstudied grace 
Bely the dancing devil in your eyes. 


Could I surmise 

But half your thoughts while thus you gaze on me, 
Should I be ever free 

Again from doubts, deliberate distresses 

And long anxieties ? 

Could I, in any wise, 

Suffer again the torment of your caresses ? 

The heavy odour of your loosen’d tresses 

‘Would be intolerable ; 

And life a murky hell 

Lighten’d by memories of what might have been. 


But ah! my Queen 

It was your body not your soul you gave: 

Why should I crave 

‘To go beyond the barriers of your eyes, 

‘The Jaughing menace of your word 

‘When, at the gates of that dread Paradise, 
Still flashes the unconquerable sword ? 

R. ELLIS ROBERTS. 


POSE. 


bbe you dislike a person there is nothing gives greater 
satisfaction, in the absence of any particular charge 


‘you can bring against him, than to declare that he 


poses. Probably you will use the French poseur, a 
word which adds a delightful additional vapourishness 


‘to the general cloud of disapprobation with which you 


wish to surround your victim. There is an insinuation 
of insincerity, a hint of pretentiousness without sub- 


‘stance which may get very near to an accusation of 
hypocrisy. It is an assertion that a man consciously 


‘wishes to be taken for being something better than he 


‘really is. Onthe whole there is a suggestion of untrust- _ 
tasteful and offensive, and induce ridicule, or scorn, 


worthiness in the person’s character. But there is 
another view of the matter which places the poseur in 
a different light. We see the pose, not as a conscious 
assumption of an attitude, as to which we may make all 
kinds of invidious inferences, but as part of the natural 
action of daily life. It is the result of the influence of our 


fellow-men upon us. There is no intention on our part 
‘to deceive them. They rather deceive us by making 


fancied discoveries of our character which we had not | 
made for ourselves. Our own self-analysis is often 


to what our principal or most admirable characteristics 
may be; those which we should like to feel we possess 


world. Then something happens which seems to dissi- 
ate our uncertainty. Weare informed through A that 
whom we met the other day considers us a fine 
It flashes upon us like a searchlight | 
that indeed we are; and thenceforth we have laid the 


its natural level with our other qualities will be pushed 
prominently forward and we shall be put somewhat out 
There is probably always some natural 
germ of real characteristic from which the subsequent 
structure springs. The man who poses must have 


before he puts on the extra emphasis which marks the 
emg but generally some outside influence will give 


One can hardly conceive a man who has not 
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formed some ideal, some type which appeals 


to his imagination or his instincts. It may be of 
the scholar, the poet, the artist, the politician, the 
lawyer, the soldier ; it may be that of the patriot or 
philanthropist, or the more ordinary paterfamilias, 
the good father of the family. He will be sensitive 


to every point that is recognised as befitting the 


characters to which he may aspire; and he will 
assume, mayhap unknown to himself, but very 


_ palpably and amusingly to others, the mannerisms, the 
| airs, the features, the phraseology—whatever dis- 


tinguishes the type of his fancy. Quite honestly he 
will go beyond his natural self in the effort to produce 


' an impression ; and he will be stimulated by what he 


knows people expect from a man whose character they 
assume to be of his selected type. When a man has 
displayed some characteristic which catches on with 
the public you may always expect the pose to follow. 
He is like the public speaker who is stimulated to go 
further than he would from his own impulse by the 
feeling of what his audience is waiting for from him. 
The ‘‘mysteriousness’’ of Beaconsfield, the ‘‘ high- 
mindedness” of Gladstone, the diatribes of Carlyle or 
Ruskin, the ‘‘ styles” of authors in general, the ‘‘ love”’ 
of the saint or philanthropist may in the beginning 
be of their essence, but they tend more and more 
to assume the character of the pose under the 
incubation of public opinion. We are all playing to 
a larger or a smaller gallery and showing ourselves off 
as Mr. Sandow shows his muscles. Even the rough, 
the hooligan, is not so much a rough or hooligan as 
he is supposed to be. We may not admire his type, 
but there are others who do and he plays up to their 


| appreciation. There is a pose of poverty and industry 


amongst the poor and hard-working as there is a pose 
of wealth and idleness amongst many of the more 
prosperous. There is a pose in short for every state 
or condition that can be imagined ; and it is mainly by 
sympathy that it is produced for our amusement. 
In some cases a pose is forced on us by circumstances. 
It may be the pose of friendship or of love, of know- 
ledge, or of gratitude or even of hate. Time working 
inexorably may disclose the real facts ; meantime, with- 
out sinister motives we may have to assume the burden 
of that distressing pose. We are like animals who 
appear more submissive or more pleased in their rela- 
tions with us than they really are. 

There is of course a great difference in the effect the 
pose produces on us according as it is cleverly or un- 
skilfully assumed. Though all good manners are a 
pose they do not offend us, much as we affect to dislike 
a pose of any kind, but on the contrary are pleasing. 
Yet the same actions, or modes of speech, are dis- 


or contempt when they are gone through by the 
ill-bred man. The distinction is between good acting 
and bad acting: between an action which has 
become a habit and is second nature and one which 
is hastily assumed without previous and special pre- 
paration. A man must not assume the equestrian arts 
of Don Quixote on Sancho Panza’s ass; though his 
actions are not a whit more artificial and of the nature 


_of pose than Don Quixote’s own. The uncultivated 


man whose ideal is of what he calls ‘‘ gentility’’ has 


| simply not the ability to conceive the real elements of 


the successful pose nor the skill to enact it; hence he 
commits an esthetic offence in the presentation of his 
pose which offends us more than would his unaffected 
self. Sincerity or insincerity has nothing to do 
with this; nor naturalness. It is not natural for any 
of us to have the refinements of good breeding, which 
are a sophisticated product. They come of favourable 


_ circumstances, denied to the common man, joined with 


the natural talent for imitation which sometimes even 
carries the otherwise less-favoured into the heart of the 
mystery. For it is true that while some who ought to 
have the art have it not, through defect of artistic 
perception and skill to reproduce, others overcome 
natural disadvantages by natural gifts, and aptly 
produce the desired effect. The want of the necessary 
tact and skill is probably the reason why the pose 
of good manners is in so many cases offensive. It 
is so because, though good manners are themselves 
an affectation of man in an artificial civilised state, their 
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unskilful presentation is an affectation on an affecta- 
tion; and we cannot tolerate a caricature which has 


been designed in a serious spirit and without a satiric | 


or ironic intention. This explains why we see the 
ridiculous or contemptible in imitations by the minor 
poets or minor artists or politicians, or the minors of 
any sort, even of the minor who puts on mannish airs. 
Their pose is not like the pose of those they are imi- 
tating—an unconscious effect of the influences which, 


as we have seen, push us all on to exaggerate our | 
natural character ; but a deliberate copying and aping | 


of mere externals. The pose is ridiculous if it is 


exhibited in a mistaken belief that the minor is one of | 


the majors; or contemptible if it is a mere quack 
attempt to gull the foolish into crediting him with being 
something which he knows himself not to be. These 
are the more flagrant examples of the pose; but 
numerous though they may be they are as nothing com- 
pared with those subtler poses into which we all throw 
ourselves so naturally, and which afford infinite amuse- 
ment to the interested observer of himself and his 
fellow-men. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH MUSICAL CRITICISM. 


LETTER addressed to me by a French writer has 
filled my heart with grief; for it tells me that 
French musical criticism is perfect, while the English 
variety is no better than it ought to be. Nevertheless 
trying to bear up under this terrific attack, I turn 
patiently to my article of a couple of weeks ago; and 


what is more natural than that French composers, 
finding themselves possessed of a certain power of 
wielding the pen, should pick up that weapon and fight 
for themselves? Berlioz fought vigorously for himself. 
When Wagner's ‘‘ Tannhiuser” was to be produced 
at the Opéra he did all he could to ensure a failure ; he 
discovered before the first representation that everyone 
was annoyed that a German's work should be given 
while he (Berlioz) was kept waiting at the Opéra doors. 
He was highly delighted when ‘‘ Tannhauser”’ had to 
be withdrawn, though his own mighty achievements 
were not given in its stead. However, he did his best, 
for himself. In more recent times French composers. 
have acted for a time as musical critics; but having 
once secured the presentation of their operas or sym- 
phonic compositions they have always promptly retired. 

In France, as I said a fortnight ago, all this sort of 
thing goes unquestioned ; like the claque, it is recog- 
nised. There seems to be a base strain in the French 
blood which permits them to regard as honourable 
what we regard as simply shameful. They seem to be 
a nation of spies. There is the delation in the army— 
officers who call themselves men of honour secretly 
slandering one another in the hope of advancement ; 
there is the spy system in the police where an agent 


' hardly dares to arrest a man lest he should turn out 


reading it, as far as a mere man can, in a disinterested | 


spirit, I find that it understates, if anything, the case 
against what we in England call French musical 
criticism. What I meant to say, and what I 
do say, is that musical criticism does not exist 
in France. 
possible to call it dishonest ; therefore one cannot 


say that musical criticism in France is dishonest. On | 


the other hand, as the thing does not exist, one cannot 
say itis honest. Therefore at once my correspondent’s 
case goes bang, like the Scotchman’s threepenny-piece. 
Still, it remains a curious thing that there should be so 
little criticism in so critical a nation as the French. 
One of the main reasons is, I believe, the hopelessly 
corrupt and irresponsible state of French journalism. 
When it is not corrupt it is irresponsible. Not to 
bring a charge without evidence, let me offer a few 
examples; and not to appear malicious regarding 
certain journals, let me withhold all names until I am 
challenged to produce them. Every day in nearly every 
French journal there appear telegrams from the seat of 
war and from S. Petersburg; many of the journals 
have no correspondent in either place and the state- 
ments have to be contradicted next day. 

Again, a few years ago a train mounted the platform 


If a thing does not exist it is im- . 


of the Gare Montparnasse, burst through various | 


offices, and at last was stopped, the locomotive remain- 


ing suspended in mid-air. In two papers I read that it | 


had been taken away, and interviews were given with 
the engineers who had accomplished the feat; but 
passing with a friend the next day I saw with these 
eyes the locomotive still in its inglorious position. 


Once more, the other day a general was to land | 


at Marseilles. According to certain papers, he landed, 
was interviewed and proceeded on his way. The day 
following it turned out that he had not landed at all. 
Zola died, asphyxiated by a grotesque accident in his 
bedroom, and the journals that did not love him 
gave detailed accounts of his suicide. A few days 
later the whole truth was known, and we learnt 
that all these details were pure inventions. 

These are mere bald facts that have come under my 


observation ; and I ask my readers whether they think | 


it probable that, if highly paid editors-in-chief cheerfully 
pass such obvious lies for a catchpenny circulation, 
poorly paid reporters will hesitate to add to their 


meagre incomes by taking—not bribes—but fees to | 


advertise certain artists and compositions. They do 
not hesitate ; they have done it for a generation ; they 
did it yesterday, they are doing it now, they will do it 
to-morrow and to-morrow and many morrows. And 
seeing that the greater part of the French musical critics 
earn their livelihood by this species of. blackmail, 


to be an informer — hence the endless midnight 
murders which are the disgrace of Paris; there 
are the anonymous denunciations by which any man 
can get his neighbour arrested, thrown into gaol, 
and possibly, even though entirely innocent—as_ has. 
happened to be the case often recently—convicted and 
sent to penal servitude. When matters of life and 
death are handled in so light-hearted and irresponsible 
a manner, one can hardly expect seriousness in such, 
comparatively trivial matters as operas and symphonies. 
To go straight to the root of the whole business, the 
French will have no decent criticism until they learn 
that spying and blackmailing are not honourable 
vocations. Excepting when they had an Italian of 
stupendous genius, Napoleon Buonaparte, to lead them 
they were more often than not whipped by other 
nations; and until they change their haoits they 
always will be whipped, and especially in music. 

Now we, the immaculate English, have hardly any 
musicians, but we have some critics who are not, as 
the man said, ‘like Czsar’s wife, all things to all 
men”. If there is a London critic to-day ‘‘on the 
make”, I should like to be told, in confidence, his 
name. We critics have imposed on each other a very 
high standard of conduct. It is, of course—as the 
reader can imagine—very annoying to be compelled to 
conform to the rule; but now it is much too late to 
alter things. Much more in the way of high morality 
and self-respect is asked of us than is demanded of a 
High Court judge, and it would be easy to give 
examples. We all remember that judge who ‘‘ did 
his duty”, and made absolute for £5,000 a year 
the decrees he thought immoral. Now, let us take the 
case of a musical critic. Supposing that Mr. Baughan 
or Mr. Findon or Mr. Legge or Mr. Blackburn or 
Mr. Kalisch—if any one of them was asked by 
his editor to write a favourable notice of a bad 
artist, would he, from a ‘‘sense of duty”, obey? I 
venture to say that neither these critics nor any of the 
others known to me would obey: they would rather 
resign their posts. 

I am curious to know the state of affairs in America. 
The New York ‘‘ Musical Courier” is at present 
making a violent onslaught upon all the critics, week 
by week printing in parallel columns contradictory 
notices culled from various journals. On the face of it 
there is small value in this proceeding, for critics must 
disagree like other people: in fact it would be a sad 
thing if we all thought alike—what a dull, drab world 
it would be for us critics if we had not the occasional 
pleasure of scalping each other. But the ‘‘ Courier” 
hints that the disagreements of the New York gentle- 
men are due to other causes than different artistic 
convictions; and I await the result of its exploits 
with interest. The parallel column dodge is of course 
effective when it reveals discrepancies in statements of 
fact—when Mr. A, for instance, states that the hall 
was packed and the applause frantic, and Mr. B says 
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that the few persons who attended the concert remained 
frigid until they went to sleep; or again when one 
paper says that Madame C sang with her customary 
success and another that she was an utter failure, and 
it turns out that the lady did not appear at all, being 
indisposed in consequence of having inadvertently trod 
on or swallowed a piece of soap in getting out of her 
bath. The parallel-column device might also usefully 
be applied to the notices of an artist in any given 
paper before he became famous and the notices of the 
same artist in the same paper after he had become 
famous. For example, I remember the ‘‘ Times ”, in 
Paderewski’s early days, discovering that the pianist 
ran amok to the disgust of the more cultured part of 
the audience ; and when the public insisted on hearing 
Paderewski at any price no more such discoveries were 
made. However, all this kind of thing has no relation 
to criticism but only to reporting, correct or incorrect, 
honest or dishonest; for the critic is concerned with 
the artist or the work he criticises and has nothing to 


do with what the public thinks or does. Even 
if he is as gifted as the ‘‘Times” man who 
miraculously discerned that the ‘‘cultured” part 


of an audience of perhaps two thousand people 
was disgusted by something, he is simply a reporter, 
not a critic. The critic’s business is to tell us what 
he himself thinks, not what he imagines the 
public thinks, and not what is the size or attitude of 
the audience. I know that artists value this reporting 
more highly than fair criticism, but that is their affair, 
not the critics’. Whether the American reporters are 
paid for the large amount of this kind of stuff which 
appears in the American papers it is not for me to say: 
I leave the task to the ‘‘Courier”. And, by the way, 
the ‘‘Courier” recently received ten dollars and a 
request for a favourable notice. 
notice at all and kept the ten dollars. I wish artists 
would send along money like that in London. The 
smallest donations would be received by this Review ; 
and we would imitate the ‘‘ Courier” in quietly putting 
the cash in our pockets and disregarding the accom- 
panying request. 

The main evil which afflicts musical criticism in 
England to-day is not corruption but the lickspittle atti- 
tude of many critics towards official musicians. Half 
the stuff that appears in the daily papers is not criti- 
cism, but vulgar flattery. Let a man be knighted or 
be made head of a music school or conductor of a 
festival, and at once the musical scribes and pharisees 
compete in plastering him with huge amounts of 
butter. And the process will continue until editors 
come to regard music seriously. 

Joun F. Runciman. 


MEMORIES OF THE OLD RIVIERA.—I. 


ORD BROUGHAM must have the credit of dis- 
covering the Riviera. His erratic lordship in the 
course of his wanderings through law and letters, 
politics, science and the Continent, when changing 
horses at the ‘‘ Post ” at Cannes, fell in love with the 
place at sight, as his impulsive fashion was. He bought 
vineyards and olive-yards, and built the Villa Louise 
Eléonore, and laid out its gardens on an enchanting site. 
Cannes, with its one long street, was so little known at 
that time that it is not even marked on early maps in 
Murray. Lord Brougham with good reason became 
its tutelary deity, and memorials were raised to him in 
the public places. Lord Londesborough had erected a 
Gothic castle in questionable taste, other affluent 
Englishmen followed in due course; then came the 
doctor, the parson, the English grocer and the inevit- 
able chemist. A colony of invalids soon settled at 
Cannes and very gradually colonised the most seduc- 
tive of the townlets between the Isles of Hyéres and the 
Gulf of Genoa. 

It must have been nearly fifty years ago when I 
first made acquaintance with the Riviera, and then my 
descent upon it was involuntary. Our Messageries 
steamer had broken down ina storm between Marseilles 
and Leghorn, and we put into Antibes to wait there 
till another was sent to pick us up. To pass the time 
a mixed company chartered a string of nondescript 


It did not give any | 


"vehicles and drove to Cannes. 
able street much resembled that of Langen Schwal- 


The single, intermin- 


bach; there were no hotels and but two inns or 
at most three. The landlords were driven to despair 
in catering for the wants of our hungry crowd. 
Needless to say what a sensation the arrival of that 
strange company excited. Cannes and the drowsy 
little port of Fréjus woke up, but the natives did not 
seem to realise that there was gain to be got out of the 
strangers. That was the general character of the life 
on the Riviera for years afterwards, before the romance 
vanished with the advent of the rail. Neither you nor 
anybody else was in a hurry. Indeed the traveller 
could not well help himself, for he had only a choice of 
slow conveyances. I have taken the diligence and the 
vettura ; I have posted and I have gone at haphazard 
from stage to stage by patache, with jaded horses and 
spliced rope harness. Even when posting, though the 
postillion could go at a gallop on the flat, with an eye 
to the buena mano, it was often the more haste and the 
worse speed. You pressed hard on the heels of the 
carriage before you and found no relay to carry you 
on. The diligence crawled as a matter of course: it 
went for hours or weary days on end, with merely 
precarious stoppages for meals, and unless you se- 
cured the coupé or banquette you were stifled, 
smothered in dust, smoke-dried and impregnated 
with rank garlic. It picked ‘up peasants en route, 
who smoked the foulest tobacco, and monks 
who may have paid the fare with benedictions, 
and undoubtedly seldom changed their raiment. But 
travelling by vettura was delightful, though its pace 
was little better. If you made your bargain, you could 
stop where you pleased at a fixed sum per diem, and you 
cast all financial cares on the shoulders of the vetturino. 
It was he who did the haggling with the landlords, and 
he was bound to do his best for you if he hoped for a 
satisfactory certificate in the book that was his best 
recommendation. More than once I have gone all the 
way from Pisa to Toulon, with a merry party of six or 
four, and once | travelled from Genoa to Nice in solitary 
state, when I was tempted on the steps of the 
Hotel d’Italie by a return driver and a ridiculously low 
price. Though | had stipulated to keep his carriage to 
myself, he took it out of me by giving lifts on the road 
to the beneficed clergy and others, and the smiling 
rascal was so good-humoured with it all that you could 
not seriously quarrel with him. What pleasant old- 
time memories one has of these lumbering vetture, with 
the horses shrouded in netting and crowned with 
waving green boughs, like so many pilgrims bound for 
some shrine on Palm Sunday. The shrill monotony of 
their jingling bells lulled you to sleep, and you got used 
to the ceaseless barking of the cur who promenaded the 
dusty roof above the baggage. 

The jangle of the bells and the warmth of the air 
would lull you to sleep, yet you always woke up with 
remorse and the feeling that you had probably missed 
something. Indeed that was pretty certain. The rail- 
way with its rapides and through tickets may be a 
convenience, but nobody now sees the Corniche to any 
purpose. A flying glimpse between wooded precipices 
down into some blue abyss, a fugitive glance at some 
gleaming promontory, and you burrow in the bowels 
of the rock, to emerge on some other tantalising illusion. 
In old days you need miss nothing and might dwell on 
the beauties that fascinated you. Here and there was a 
brief eclipse that was no unpleasant relief from the sun- 
glare and rather heightened prospective enjoyment. 
Perhaps the most glorious of all the views on that un- 
rivalled road was that from the rock tunnel at Recco, 
looking down on Genovala Superba, with its palaced 
amphitheatre sloping down to the sea, and the un- 
dulating coast-line dying out in the distance. 

There were drawbacks to that fashion of travel, but 
they only gave it something of the piquancy of adven- 
ture. On the more mountainous Riviera di Levanti, espe- 
cially, there were rugged torrent beds running down for 
thesea. Inthe spring, with the melting of the snows and 
the heavy rains in the hills, bridges would be swept away 
and landslips would block the road. Coming back 
from Carnival at Rome in the solemn festivities of 
Easter week, you would find gangs of labourers lazily 
at work, and very likely blasting up massive boulders 
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goimg forward. Careless of themselves, they seldom 
troubled to give warning, and once they sprang an 
awkward surprise on us, as the hare-brained Paddies in 
Walter Scott, when he was making his tour with 
Lockhart in the Green Isle. Flooding of those water- 
courses was common enough when streams shrunken 
to a thread in ordinary became absolutely impossible, 
and there was nothing for it but to turn back. Once we 
were condemned to spend three days in Chiavari, and 
we might have been in a worse place, for the inn was 
comfortable and the scenery superb. When floods or 
anything else upset your plans, that question of decent 
accommodation was always to the fore. On the eastern 
Corniche then the guide-books only characterised the 
best of the inns as ‘‘ clean and comfortable, with 
civil people”: most were indifferent and the worst 
were villainous. When you chanced to be benighted 
for some reason near a pothouse or thatched 


fellows. Hence I, for one, decline to make any apology. 
Your article of 21 January on ‘* The Real Food Problem” 
was quite admirable. I want everyone to read it, and 


' note with pleasure that it has already elicited a letter of 


trattina, only patronised by carriers and pedlars, | 


as was the case in Calabria or Sicily, the walls and 
floors had to be scraped before you ventured to sit 
down to table. 
dreamed of it. Yet the fare was generally far from 
bad, and the cooking creditable with slow fires and the 
Italian patience, if you could persuade the good people 
to eliminate the garlic. Very probably you may have 
been swindled, but in the more primitive establishments 
there was no possibility of grumbling at the bills. 
Indeed on those fertile slopes, in that balmy climate, 


As for going to bed, one never | 


with the difficulties of transport to profitable markets, | 


the necessaries and not a few of the luxuries of life 
were to be had for next to nothing. The sea swarmed 
with mullets and sardines and other delicate fishes. In 
summer there were all sorts of fruits in abundance. 
And within a stage of the great city of Genoa I have 
drunk excellent white wine—I could not say as much 
for the red—at something under fourpence a bottle. 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE CAUSES OF DEARER SUGAR. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REVIEW. 


19 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
30 January, 1905. 

S1r,—Those who are interested in sugar must 
welcome an accurate and dispassionate view of the 
causes which have brought about a rise in price, but I 
venture to think you underestimate the results of the 
Brussels Convention. 
that indirect bounties have been abolished ; only that 
bounty which was of advantage to this country. It 
cannot be gainsaid that the convention and the subse- 
quent rise are causally related to one another, for the 
increased consumption on the Continent amounting to 
more than the shortage of the crop is solely due to the 
abolition of direct bounties. Owing to the convention 
also there was a considerable decrease in sowing of 
beet. I have before me the prices of sugar for the last 
twenty years and the present has been the only occa- 
sion on which a rise of price has been sustained 
continuously for over six months, although there have 
been short crops before now. I do not deny that the 
promoters of the convention argued in favour of that 
unhappy blunder that it would restore the natural 
price and ensure greater stability and constancy in the 
market. How can there be a natural market when the 
sugar of all countries which are not party to the con- 
vention is excluded from this country? There is no 
evidence in support of your contention that a diminished 
supply might have.ensued ; the opinion of the West 
India Royal Commission was against that view. 

Yours, &c. 
R. M. Leonarp. 


THE REAL FOOD PROBLEM. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Constitutional Club, W.C., 30 January. 
_ Sir,—So long as you persist in publishing articles of 
interest upon subjects of vital import to us as a people, 
you must, in reason, expect to receive letters from 
readers who are not indifferent to the affairs of their 


strong approval from Mr. Edward Houghton, albeit he 
was made fearful by the unabashed geniality, the un- 
powdered jam, so to say, of the Christmas Guest Guild. 
His letter shows that Mr. Houghton looks a good way 
into social problems, past mere sentiment, as well as 
the gross first fence of selfish indifference. This is to 
go far toward really good citizenship. May I, a mere 
spectator, throw out a hint or two upon the broad tide 
of the SaTuRDAY ? 

1. Charitable organisations, such as the Guild afore- 
mentioned, tax you only when you can manage to meet 
their claim, and only to the extent you admit that you 
can bear, without injustice to your own ‘‘ House”, as 
the Orientals say. 

2. State-given aid taxes you whether you will or no, 
when you are pinched and when you are not, to an 
extent which may make your near and dear suffer, or 
may not. 

3. Before setting out to teach thrift in the schools, I 
would teach rudimentary hygiene, the various pleasing 
uses and abuses of alcohol, and the sort of generally 
ignored truths that are connected in the minds of the 
comparatively wise with green apples and stomach- 
ache. Pocket thrift follows body thrift as night the 
day, with never a word of teaching. 

4. If you make our great middle class (already the 
Empire’s Atlas) pay too much in taxation, for the feed- 


_ ing of the proletariat, you will rob them of the power 


to feed their own, which (since they already have thrift, 
and consciences) means that you will debar some of the 
best kinds of women in the world from their natural 
and desired haven of maternity, and—consider the 
effect upon your services, civil, naval, military and, 
best of all, un-’listed. 

5. While, if not before, giving the youngsters food 
from the people’s larder, teach them something as to 
food values. Teach the poor, what the strenuous 


_ middle class know already, that, if chops and steaks, 


To begin with it is not true | 


and even the flesh that I agree with all good 
Mohammedans in loathing, are dear, lentils are most 
amazingly cheap, and pea soup (with or without bacon- 
rind for flavouring) and bread, are not only ideally cheap, 
nutritious, and wholesome, but devilish good. Six- 
pence, judiciously laid out with an eye to the value of 
the lentil, will stand between a whole family and 
hunger all day long, and do a deal more good than any 
amount of tea and margarine. And as for variety, I 
assure you that peas and an appetite will yield a morse 
inspiring variety than you and [ can extort from the 
halls of Mr. Nicoll or the vaults of Princes’. 
Iam, &c. 
A. J. Dawson, 


THE PRIVATE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE AND 
THE GOVERNMENT COMMISSION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
Aspley Guise, Beds, 30 January. 

Sir,—Twelve months, or almost twelve months, 
have passed away since the Government (Admiralty) 
Commission of Inquiry into the actual state and con- 
ditions of the Private Slaughter-houses published its 
highly instructive report. To all who have read it, or 
who have but glanced at it, in fact, it will be too plain 
that the continually repeated, but entirely ignored, 
assertions of the humaner thinkers among us of the 
frightful state of things common to most, if not to all, 
of these secret places in which the various victims of 
the kreophagist table are sacrificed (by myriads daily 
throughout the country) have been abundantly justi- 
fied. So horrible and horrifying have been the re- 
velations made by the witnesses—many of them having 
been all their lives engaged in the work of slaughter, 
and therefore not likely to be too squeamish or too 
sensitive as to the character of their sanguinary 
occupation—that they might well seem to be incredible 
and impossible in this twentieth century of Christian 
civilisation. And all these atrocities and prolonged 
and agonising sufferings inflicted (be it duly empha- 
sised) upon beings high in organisation and in the 
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scale of life, and, as affirmed by the highest scientific 
authority (a large proportion of them, at all events) 
as sensitive to physical pain and suffering as their 
naturally and necessarily callous torturers. 

If wholesale and unlimited and unrestricted sacrifice 
of innocent and beautiful existence for the pretended 
necessities of human life is still to be the accepted and 
approved practice of Christian societies—and that, in 
spite of the protests of very many high scientific 
authorities that it is (for the most part, at least) wanton, 
superfluous and even injurious hygienically—at the very 
least, it is imperatively demanded by the simplest 
humanity and right feeling that such sacrifice be 
carried out with the minimum of suffering for the 
victims: not with the present utter indifference and 
callousness. Even with all possible precautions, much 
suffering, from the nature of the case, there will 
always be; but the abolition of private butchery, as 
urged by the late Commission, it is too obvious to need 
insistence, would, as matter of course, reduce the 


| statement. 
| physic we have the fullest sympathy. 


agonies of suffering (at the slaughter-house itself) to a | 


very considerable extent almost inconceivable. 


I must not ask for more space now for citation of the | 
numerous high authorities upon sanitation and hygiene ; | 


nor is it very necessary, inasmuch as such convincing | , 
| cussing them. 


reason for thorough reform of the manner and 
methods of the slaughter-house has long been before 
the English public. 
that even ‘‘ pagan” thinkers—in particular, the Greek 
Plutarch and Porphyry and the Latin Seneca—some- 


where about 1800 years ago raised eloquent voices | 1tte 
against the legalised cruelties of butchering, might well regard to the insinuation that the idea of the scenario 


shame us, in this late age of civilisation. 
Howarp WILLIAMS. 


IMMORTALITY. 

To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Lyncroft, Didsbury, Manchester, 21 January, 1905. 
Sir,—May I observe, in respect to your comments 

on my letter in your present issue, that I had full 
assurance that the scientist to whom you referred in 
your article was not an editorial, or any other sort of, 
fiction ; but was a very sterling reality? Apart from 
my trust in your own good faith, your statement pro- 
voked no question from me, for the reason that I 
recognised it to imply the only conclusion logically 
available to a person who judged the problem of im- 
mortality within the limitations incident to the illusions 
on which are grounded the fundamental premises of 
empirical science. 

I note that you could welcome a metaphysical pre- 
sentment of the credentials for immortality ; but that 
you suggest that the few lines in which, perforce, I 
outlined such credentials, conveyed no meaning readily 
apprehensible by the ordinary person. I think this 
might apply if, say, Sir Oliver Lodge were, on like 
conditions, to present the credentials for his hypothesis 
regarding electrons ; or were, say, Professor Ray 
Lankester to state the biological grounds for reject- 
ing immortality. To grasp bare statements of prin- 
ciples in regard to profound problems it is neces- 
sary to wrestle with details. In regard to empirical 
Science, there is a considerable constituency familiar 
with details. Metaphysic, as the science of causa- 
tion, is at present unadulterated caviare to professors 
of empirical science, no less than to the lay public. 
Recognising the desirability of presenting, in a 
more easily assimilable form than is practicable in 
a set treatise, the salient points of the science of 
causation, I have just written a series of duologues in 
which the subject is dealt with in such a way as, I hope, 
to obviate the objection you raise. The work, entitled 
** The New Science of Causation”, of which I send you 
synopsis, is now with the publisher, and will soon be 
before the public. 

You endow me with the honourable title of doctor. 
My only claim to it is that I know something about 
subjects which have escaped the attention of conven- 
tionally constituted claimants to the title. When this 
best of all possible worlds recognises that the downfall 
of religion is hardly compensated for by the discovery 
of radium and the uprising of materialistic evolutionism 
and atheistic ethics, perhaps our Universities and 


I would only add that the fact | 


Carnegies may provide a living wage and ornamental 
tags for the student of the science of causation. In the 
meantime, please dub me plain, and believe me to be 
your obliged correspondent, 
H. Crorr 

[In spite of our correspondent’s ‘‘ full assurance ” he 
still speaks of ‘‘ your statement”: it was of our 
With his claim for wider regard for meta- 
If so thoughtful 
a man was not a doctor, he ought to have been. 
—Ep. S. R.] 


MESSRS, RICORDI’S SCHEME. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy Review. 

265 Regent Street, London, W. 1 February, 1905. 

Sir,—Our attention has been called to the criticism 
which appears in your issue of the 28th ult. of the 
conditions of the competition which we are instituting 
among British composers. 

Mr. Runciman is of course at liberty to express what- 
ever opinions he likes with regard to the merits of the 
scheme, but, as he attaches such weight to the per- 
sonality of the judges, it is regrettable that he should 
have been misled into such serious inaccuracies in dis- 
As wili be seen from the copy of the 
announcement which we are sending you herewith, it 
is not M. André Messager who will act as one of the 
adjudicators, but M. Jules Massenet. Moreover, Mr. 
Runciman has omitted to state that another member 
of the committee will be Dr. Hans Richter. With 


might be stolen, it is quite obvious that if this remote 
possibility always deterred authors and composers from 
submitting their MSS. to publishers, their works would 
for ever remain unpublished. 

We shall be obliged by your giving the same publicity 


_ to this letter as you did to your contributor’s observa- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tions, so that the public may not be misled by the mis- 
representation of facts. Yours faithfully, 
G. Ricorp1 & Co. 


ERRORS IN QUOTATION. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


Sir,—Really Mrs. Craigie must not leave it to be 
supposed that, because of one slip of the pen or mis- 
print in the Browning quotation, I am responsible for 
all the naughty things with which Sir W. H. Tyler 
reproached me. Lady authors never read their own 
books any more than they regard themselves in their 
looking-glasses ; but I implore Mrs. Craigie to make 
an exception for once. On pp. 66-7 of *‘ The Artist’s 
Life” she will find her quotation precisely as I gave it, 
save for the ‘‘ strange”. As you know, good Mr. Editor, 
I did not see Mrs. Craigie’s letter till it appeared in the 
issue of the Review for 21 January, and before then | 
had written exonerating Mrs. Craigie from one of the 
horrible crimes of which Sir W. H. Tyler accuses me. 
The two other points and the omitted line I leave her 
to settle with my critic. 

There is no new law passed in England, I hope, pre- 
venting one holding what views one likes on poetry. 
Whether there is or not I mean to keep mine regarding 
Browning. He was an interesting old boy and I often 
take up a volume of his and read in it with pleasure ; 
but I emphatically deny that it is poetry. In my article 
I must have expressed myself very idiotically if I left 
so intelligent a lady as Mrs. Craigie under the impres- 
sion that I did not like her work. I do like it—only, I 
say it is not witty. Smartness is very well, but it is 
not wit. Though literary criticism is not my business 
in my weekly musical article, if Mrs. Craigie will 
write something worthy of her best powers I promise 
to praise it here some day when you, Sir, are not look- 
ing. This sounds a little condescending, but what will 
you? A critic must either slate or be condescending, 
or he is lost ; and Mrs. Craigie would not like me to 
be lost. Yours faithfully, 

Joun F. RuNcIMAN, 


P.S.—I may remark that once I used the phrase 
‘‘ slaughters you with savage looks ” without quotation 
marks and the Editor received a letter reproving me 
for my vulgarity. 
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THINGS NEW AND OLD. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 

26 January, 1905. 
Sir,—There seems to be a simple solution for the 
dispute now raging about the introduction of French 
or German, as subjects alternative to Latin and 
Greek in the ‘‘ Previous Examination ” at Cambridge. 
Surely this is pre-eminently a case where the one 


thing ought to be done, and the other thing ought not © 


to be left undone. Why should not French, or 
German, or both, be made additional subjects in which 
all candidates alike should be required to pass? Other 
universities not generally so much esteemed as the 
older institutions in England require as much or more 
from those whom they admit as undergraduates: why 
should Oxford and Cambridge be contented with less ? 
Yours truly, QUONDAM ARCHIDIDASCALUS. 


LONELINESS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Sir,—What Mr. Manning-Foster has written on 
this subject is, I think, very true. But I think, too, 
an explanation may be given for the existence of this 
profound sense of loneliness in man—Maeterlinck in 
writing ‘‘A few creatures fear us, most are unaware 


of us, and not one loves us”, is materially pessimistic | 


and altogether unjust to the spiritual in nature. 
‘**Poignant as this sense of race-loneliness may be in 
some moods of our life, it cannot have the intensity of 
that feeling of individual isolation which comes upon us 
in our relations with our fellow-men, felt in proportion 
to the nervous perfection to which we have attained.” 
The italics are mine. Our individual isolation is so 


extreme that not one of us shows himself as he is to his | 


fellows: and perhaps not one dares to bare himself in 
secret and look at his own soul as he knows it exists. 


This sense of personal isolation from one’s fellows | 
has afflicted mankind through the ages and the sense | 


strengthens, does not weaken, with the evolution of 
man intime. Surely this is not what might have been 


expected? Surely man should have evolved into or | 


towards agreement, content, with his constant environ- 
ment of loneliness ? 
Now if Maeterlinck touches the truth in affirming that 


not one creature loves us, it is also most undoubtedly | 


the truth that there is not one creature, from the flea to 
the elephant, but it can be made to love us. 


Again, it is undoubtedly the truth that there are no few | 


men and women, even in this naughty world as it exists, 
who do free themselves from this burden of loneliness. 
While for a Carlyle or Disraeli the burden may be 
intolerable, the aspect and regard of many a Catholic— 


I mean Catholic—priest, many a nurse, many a man and | 


woman in the humbler ranks, prove that they are as 
free from it as Christian at the sight of the Cross. 


The burden of loneliness arises in fact from the | 


educated sense of individualism and the consciousness 


of personal right, for both are in conflict with natural | 


environment. Evolution in man progresses towards 
common brotherhood, so that, necessarily, our modern 
civilisation, which rests on individualism and the con- 
sciousness and competition of personal right, increases 
the sense of loneliness as evolution progresses. Man 


can never evolve into agreement with this sense of | 


loneliness ; the very sense itself is one of the so-called 
evils of life pressing humanity on to forgetfulness of 
self, to personal acknowledgment of the fact that 
personal content, even happiness, depends not on our- 
selves but on the state of the world about us. Mr. 
Manning-Foster I think recognises this when he says, 
‘* At the root of most religions lies man’s intense lone- 
liness—his longing for a world altogether fairer and 
better than that about him ”. 

I have no desire to preach “ goody, goody”, for I 
know that the world and his wife prefer the gentle 
titillations of the cynic to the more ponderous incuba- 
tions of the moralist. But I do, most undoubtedly, 
affirm that the more any man is absorbed in labour for 
the satisfaction of personal ambition the heavier is the 
burden of loneliness, and that the more any man is 
absorbed in honest, altruistic labour the lighter is this 
hideous burden. Your obedient servant, 

F. CONSTABLE. 


REVIEWS. 
THE COMPLETE RUSKIN. 


‘“‘The Works of John Ruskin.” Library Edition, 
Edited by E. T. Cook and Alexander Wedderburn, 
Vols. V., XII., XIII., XIV., XV. London: 
George Allen. 1904. 215. net each vol. 


| age we last noticed this thorough and admirable 
piece of work considerable progress has been 
| made and six new volumes lie before us. The intro. 
duction and illustrative matter accompanying the text 
of each work are so designed that the edition gives usa 
general frame of the life and thought of the author with 
the books taking their place as its main events. The 
books by which Ruskin is best known as a writer 
on art fall within his first forty years: ‘‘ Modern 
Painters”, all but the fifth volume, ‘‘Seven Lamps” 
and ‘‘ Stones of Venice’’, with a host of lesser books 
and pamphlets, belong to an extraordinarily prolific 
thirteen years of production. ‘‘ Modern Painters”, 
which began the series, stretched over eighteen years, 
This has to be remembered in reading the five volumes: 
the big and coherent scheme sketched out by the 
writer of twenty-four in 1843 was interrupted by 
quick-coming and _ revolutionary experiences; the 
original mould in some respects was cracked and over- 
| run, in others curtailed. Italian travel and apprecia- 
_tion of the earlier Italian masters broke up the 
simplicity of view in which the ‘‘ ancients” disputed 
| the field so little with Turner. Venice, with its archi- 
tecture and the painting of Tintoretto, was another 
absorbing and distracting experience, and then followed 
..sudden outburst of Preraphaelitism, claiming 
another revision of the point of view. Ruskin made 
| himself the champion of Hunt and Millais ; a sentence in 
| the first volume of ‘‘ Modern Painters”’ might even be said 
to have invited their appearance ; but there was a diffi- 
culty in reconciling the ideal of their pictures with that 
of Turner, for *‘ Turnerian Composition ” with all its 
| wealth of detail was a synthesis of vision and memory 
very different from exact imitation of a given piece of 
nature. Ruskin’s solution was to hold up this minute 
painting as the right method of approach to nature and 
of study ; it fell in with the kind of drawing congenial 
to his own powers, and this kind he recommended and 
taught as the exclusive method for pecple who were 
not likely to become great artists, but whose sensi- 
bilities towards natural form might be developed. For 
_the genius he reserved theoretically other methods of 
study and expression ; but his preaching and example 
_of minute and literal study were what caught public 
_ attention, and the belated fifth volume on Turner seems 
to have been little weighed against this view of his 
| teaching. 
| The volumes now published fill in t*.e story from the 
appearance of the second volume of ‘‘ Modern Painters” 
| in 1846 up to and including Vols. III. and IV. of that 
work in 1856, these being Vols. V. and VI. of the 
| present edition. The ‘‘ Seven Lamps” and “‘ Stones of 
Venice”, which fall within this period, had already 
been issued, so that four of the present batch are con- 


| cerned with the minor works of those ten years and 
_ include a few works subsequent to it which are con- 
veniently grouped with them. Volume XII. contains 
evidence of the various new interests, first of 
_ all in the reviews of Lord Lindsay’s ‘‘ Christian Art” 
and Eastlake’s ‘‘ Oil Painting” for the ‘‘ Quarterly”, 
| secondly, the 1851 pamphlet on ‘‘ Preraphaelitism ”, 
thirdly various letters on the subject of the National 
| Gallery and the evidence given by Ruskin before the 
Commission on that institution. Besides these there is 
an article on Prout (1849), the ‘‘ Notes on the Con- 
_ struction of Sheepfolds ” (1851) which marked the end 
of the confident Protestant period, and finally the 
‘* Lectures on Architecture and Painting” delivered at 
Edinburgh and published in 1854, lectures which sum 
| up Ruskin’s interests on Gothic architecture, in Turner 
and the Preraphaelites. This was his first appearance 
_ on the platform, and an interesting and vivid descrip- 
| tion of the lecturer is cited, in many respects true of 
him to the end. Several points in Ruskin’s relations to 
| the National Gallery are of interest. It is partly to his 
i influence, very likely, that we owe the adoption of the 
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historical method of arrangement, the right principle, 
no doubt, for the collection generally ; but we regret 
the absence of a gallery of choice works of all schools, 
which it seems to us ought to be combined with it. 
The Wallace Gallery proves how delightful and instruc- 
tive such an arrangement is. It further comes out that 
Ruskin nearly succeeded in obtaining for the National 
Gallery two of the finest Tintorets, the ‘‘ Crucifixion ” 
of San Cassiano and the ‘‘ Marriage at Cana” of the 
Salute, at a time when they were in danger of destruc- 
tion from neglect. But the authorities finally refused 
to sanction the very moderate expenditure necessary to 
secure the pictures. 

By Turner’s will Ruskin was appointed one of his 
executors. He did not find it possible to act in this 
capacity, but from the salvage of Turner’s intentions 
there fell to him the onerous duty of going through 
and arranging for the National Gallery the immense 
mass of studies and drawings (some nineteen thousand 
in number), which the master had left in confusion. 
Volume XIII. belongs to this part of his activity and 
to offices undertaken for Turner’s memory as executor 
in a wider sense. There is a very important passage in 
the introduction to this volume dealing with Ruskin’s 
work of cataloguing and arranging the drawings and 
the pitiable history of the way in which these treasures 
have been dealt with. A small number only has been 
framed, and the bulk of the collection still lies in tin 
boxes, subject to deterioration. One not very creditable 
fact is that the schedule drawn up by Ruskin to record 
the arrangement of the different parcels has been lost. 
This is of importance because in many cases sketch- 
books had to be broken up and the contents separated 
for preservation. It is really time that some satis- 
factory arrangement should be made, and if it is 
impossible to arrange a similar department at the 
National Gallery, much the best plan would be to make 
a ‘‘permanent loan” of the drawings to the Print 
Room, where experts would see to their being mounted, 
preserved in cases, and made available for reference by 
students. We hope the plain record of facts given 
will arouse the authorities to a sense of their duty in this 
matter. 

Volume XIII., to resume, contains notes on Turner’s 
oil paintings as well as on the drawings in the National 
Collection, and alongside of them the notes on Ruskin’s 
own collection exhibited at the Fine Art Society’s 
Gallery towards the end of his active career in 1878. 
Among the illustrations is his own lovely drawing of 
dawn at Coniston, counterpart of a famous and 
pathetic passage in the introduction to the catalogue 
written five years later. The drawing, which belongs 
to Mr. Allen, was exhibited some years ago at the New 
English Art Club. ‘‘The Harbours of England ” is 
included in this volume, a series whose publication 
Turner began but never finished, losing interest, per- 
haps, in prints that represented his earlier ideas of 
composition by strong chiaroscuro. The publication 
was completed by Ruskin in 1856, after Turner’s death, 
with an essay on the plates, which are reproduced here 
on a smaller scale. 

From 1854 for several years Ruskin published criti- 
cisms on the annual exhibition of the Academy and 
the Old Water-colour Society, with a few notes on 
other galleries ; at first in letters to the ‘‘ Times”, 
afterwards in pamphlet form. These criticisms’ arose 
out of his defence of the Preraphaelites. He assumed 
now pontifical rights and dealt severely with the current 
exhibitors. There must have been a reign of terror in 
those years for the careless pot-boiler, and the solemn 
dealings with poor ephemeral artists make curious 
reading, but the record we get of those old Academies 
is interesting. The artists probably felt that the drive 
of the criticisms was towards the creation of a Brett ; 
but when Brett revealed himself complete in the ‘‘ Val 
d’Aosta” he was thrown over for his want of the 
higher feelings. The volume also includes the Notes 
on the Prout Exhibition and some minor papers and 
letters. 

A part of Ruskin’s activity in those years was his 
teaching at the Working Men’s College. Here he 
applied his theories of the manner in which ordinary 
people should learn and practise drawing. Volume XIV. 
contains the ‘“‘ Elements of Drawing”, which may be 


| regarded as a manual for such classes, the ‘‘ Elements 


of Perspective”, in which Ruskin reverted to a study 
that had occupied his pen at the very start, and with 
them is given the ‘‘ Laws of Fésole”, a later work 
begun in 1877 as a manual for schools, but never com- 


| pleted. 


These volumes, like the preceding, are richly illus- 
trated, whether by reproductions of the plates that 
appeared in the original books, by examples of the 
artists referred to, or from studies of the author. We 
can only repeat the praise we have given already to the 
untiring labour of the editors in bringing the material 
together, and elucidating it from various sources, and by 
a system of cross references, which makes of the notes 
a species of concordance. 


NAPOLEON THE BENEFACTOR. 


‘The Napoleonic Empire in Southern Italy and the 
Rise of the Secret Societies.”” By R. M. Johnston. 
London: Macmillan. 1904. 20s. net. 


aban ented a month passes which does not add to 
our knowledge of the Napoleonic era and help 
us to realise the true nature of that marvellous drama 
which was acted in Europe during the fifteen years which 
preceded the battle of Waterloo. Englishmen need this 
information badly. For the British philistine Napoleon 
is still the selfish usurper, with an insatiable thirst for 
blood. It was the duty of an enlightened nation like 
our own to rescue Europe from his tyrannous rule. 
What did it matter if in Spain we were.the allies of 
priests and brigands, the supporters of an imbecile king 
and an abandoned queen, if we captured and held Malta 
with as little right as that by which Napoleon himself 
had captured it, if in Naples we bolstered up an ignorant 
despotism. All Englishmen were persuaded that 
in doing this we were spreading the blessings of 
English freedom, and were the missionaries of a mode- 


‘rate government, based upon liberty and progress, 


equally removed from revolution on the one hand and 
from autocracy on the other. This is what our ancestors 
believed, and their descendants believe it still. It isa 
surprise to persons holding these views to find that 
Naples was better governed by the French than by the 
Bourbons, that Joseph Bonaparte was a wise and 
enlightened ruler, that Murat, who is generally described 
as a vulgar and conceited Gascon, was a man of ability 
and character, while his wife Caroline possessed qualities 
not much inferior to those of her illustrious brother. 
This is the lesson which Mr. Johnston has presented to 
us, and, familiar as the picture is in foreign literature, 
it is welcome to see it in an English dress. 

In the year 1800 there were 100,000 priests, monks 
and nuns in the kingdom of Naples ; priests were not 
infrequently captains of bands of brigands. Many of 
the highest classes could neither read nor write, indeed 
it was considered vulgar to possess that knowledge. 
Of the inhabitants of Naples one-third were paupers, 
and their habits were but little removed from those of 
animals. The worst abuses of feudalism crushed the 
souls and bodies of the people. The peasant had to 
pay for the marriage of his lord, for the birth of an 
heir, for the maintenance of his dogs, or of those of his 
agent. The snow, the dung dropped on the road 
belonged to the baron, every house, every tree, every 
balcony, every wall, every garden paid him a tax. 
Brigandage was the only lucrative profession open to 
a man of enterprise, except the law and the Church, 
and it drew largely from the best elements in the 
population. There was only one road in the kingdom 
better than a mule track, there was little intercourse, 
inland, between town and village. In agriculture the 
spade, the scythe, and the wooden plough were alone 
employed, hoes were rare, saws and scissors were 
unknown. Industry had ceased to exist, the exporta- 
tion of wheat was prohibited, public works were 
neglected, taxes were imposed for roads that were 
never begun. Taxation was crushing ; half the revenue 
derived from it was divided between the nobles and 
the clergy, and the poor had to pay for the pleasures 
of the rich. Trials were conducted in secret, chains 
and semi-starvation ruled in the prisons, and the only 
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alleviation was transference to the royal galleys where 
death came speedily as a relief. 

When Joseph became king, his first care was to 
reform the finances, and to substitute a single land tax 
for the innumerable burdens which made agriculture 
impossible. For this purpose a cadastral survey of the 
kingdom was begun, which was completed after 
Napoleon’s fallin 1818. The farming of the revenue 


was stopped, and the taxes which bore heavily on the | 


poor were lightened. Money was raised by loans based 
on sound principles. Art, music, and education were 
encouraged, and the excavation of Pompeii was con- 
ducted on a regular system. Joseph set himself to do 


away with every vestige of feudalism, and feudal | 


tenures were abolished in the private domains of the 
Crown. Soon after this, all baronial jurisdiction, all 
rights to personal services, and all water rights were 
stopped, and a decree was issued for dividing the feudal 
lands amongst the occupiers, primogeniture and trusts 
were declared illegal, justice was reformed. The 
prisons were emptied, 5,000 prisoners being tried in 
four months. The principles of the Code Napoléon 
were introduced, so far as they were applicable, and 
the law courts were thrown open to the public. A 


system of local government was established, which | 


received the support of the most educated and progres- 
sive part of the nation. Every commune was com- 
pelled to open a free school for both sexes, and every 
province a college. An army and navy were formed, 
which did much to suppress brigandage by providing 
occupation for enterprising minds. Monasteries were 
suppressed, and their revenues made available for 
public purposes. It is surprising that so much could 
be effected, while the stability of Napoleon’s power 
was’ persistently threatened by the wars in which he 
was compelled to engage. 

Murat succeeded Joseph as King of Naples in 
August, 1808. His first exploit was to recover the 
Island of Capri from the English under the command 
of Sir Hudson Lowe. He was hampered on.all sides 
by the insecurity of Napoleon’s Empire, by his constant 
wars, and by the pressure of the Continental system. 


The Continental blockade prevented Naples from | 


entering upon that career of prosperity which her 
improved political condition might well have given 
her. Internal commerce, however, was encouraged by 
the establishment of fairs and markets and by the 
building of roads, and by the abolition of feudal dues, 
but foreign trade, which would have caused a steady 
flow of wealth and prosperity, was impossible. In other 
respects King Joachim loyally carried out and ex- 
tended the work begun by his brother-in-law. He 
made the system of national education a reality, he 
instituted a compulsory registration of mortgages. 
He established a commission for the abolition of feudal 
rights, and it is said that the number of rights ex- 
tinguished by them amounted to fourteen hundred. 
Joseph’s last message to his people from Bayonne had 
promised them representative government. 
came into effect, indeed the people were not fit for 
it. But Joachim did his best to prepare for its 
introduction. Electoral districts were marked. out, 
arrangements. for the meeting of electors were made, 
and it was decreed that no member of the Council 
of State could be a deputy. This is the brighter 
side of Murat’s reign. Had peace been possible, he 
would have been a worthy co-operator in the civilising 
work of the great Emperor. But fate was too strong. 
His best soldiers were drawn away to serve in the 
French army, he himself was summoned to fight in 
Russia and Germany. His heart must have been 


It never | 


in his own lovely capital, among the people whom he | 


loved, and whose imaginations he had fired. We need 
not recount the weakness which induced him to desert 
his benefactor, or the treachery by which the Austrian 
Government entangled his neck in the noose. What- 
ever were his follies or his crimes, they were more than 
expiated by the tragedy on the beach at Pizzo. 

Mr. Johnston's second volume deals with the reaction 
and the secret societies, two opposite poles of the same 
movement. When Ferdinand was restored, the Austrians 
expressly stipulated that there should be no political 
persecution, that all sales of State property made by 
the Napoleonids should be confirmed, that the obliga- 


| 
| 


' dominated. 


tions of the public debt and of pensions should be met, 
and that titles of honour given by the French should be 
recognised. Ferdinand accepted these conditions with 
exuberant zeal. He said, ‘‘I promise in the most 
solemn manner, and on my own sacred word, a most 
complete,. most extensive, and most general amnesty, 
and eternal forgiveness”. But Ferdinand had neither 
the mind nor the heart to carry this engagement into 
effect. The period between 1815 and 1820 is one of 
peaceful reaction, of a government out of touch with the 
energetic reforms of the Napoleonic epoch, in love with 
the old traditions and cld abuses and therefore gradu- 
ally sinking back into easy-going and unprogressive 
routine. The ministers did not know whither they 
were going, or to what end their course would lead, 
and when the revolution of 1820 broke out it came as 
an explosion. 

It is possible to study the character of the Napoleonic 
system apart from the history of the period which it 
The study of the French Revolution up 
to 1793, and of the European reaction from 1815 to 
1830 will give us a clearer and more just idea of what 
Napoleon achieved and attempted than a detailed ex- 
amination of measures which were so often hampered 
in their execution by the exigencies of the age. The 
French Revolution destroyed everything on which a 
nation can be based, law, government and religion ; the 
wealth of the solid and the prudence of the wise. That 
it was possible to build up the fabric of a strong and 
respected state on such a foundation is the clearest 
testimony to the genius of him who effected it. After 
Napoleon's fall his measures were discredited and his 
methods vilified. Not only was the magician absent, 
but the secrets of his art were despised and his machinery 
thrown into the lumber-room. The unhappy condition 
of the civilised world after 1815 is the strongest testi- 
mony to the real character of his rule. The twenty 
years which preceded Waterloo are full of lessons for 
ourselves, and the history of Naples during these years, 
acted upon a narrow stage and hampered by much that 
is untoward, teaches us the same lesson which we learn 
more completely and emphatically from the events of a 
larger and more prominent area. 


SHAKESPEARE’S RELIGION AND OTHER, 
PEOPLE'S. 


‘* Studies in Religion and Literature.” By William 
Samuel Lilly. London: Chapman and Hall. 1904. 
r2s. 6d. net. 


WE reviewed a year or more ago a volume by Dr. 

Lilly of reprinted magazine articles and chapters 
culled from larger works, and this is another collection 
of the same kind. We cannot pretend to think that 
Dr. Lilly’s title as a man of letters.to a niche in the 
temple of Fame is strengthened by this book. Except for 
a good phrase here and there—as when he talks of the 
‘* apocalyptic tea-tables ” of the old Clapham Evangel- 
icalism—he possesses fluency rather than style, and is 
a well-informed essayist rather than a_ philosopher’ or 
critic. But many may be glad to have in a permanent 
form the papers on Wiseman, De Lamennais, Balzac 
and Landor. ‘‘Concerning Ghost Stories” is pure 
padding, and the ‘‘ Theory of the Ludicrous” is as. 
irritatingly inadequate as such theories always are, 
especially when put forward by people with no very 
great sense of humour. The ‘‘ Mission of Tennyson” 
explains the obvious in an impressive manner. The 
Meaning of Tractarianism and What was Shake- 
speare’s Religion ?”’ are crude and jaundiced. We are 
the more sorry to be but tepid admirers of Dr. Lilly’s 
literary labours as he is not infrequently on the side of 
the angels. 

The subject of Shakespeare’s religious beliefs is a 
fascinating one. Every reader can see that he was no 
puritan. Heine remarked that Shakespeare by a great 
piece of good fortune came just at the right time before 
Puritanism had succeeded in rooting up, flower by 
flower, the religion of the past. The times in which he 
lived, as Dr. Lilly well says, mirrored themselves on 
his translucent and serene intellect. But, seeing things 
whole, he went neither with iconoclasm nor yet with 
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‘reaction, but seems the representative of a sweet and 
reasonable conservatism which was certainly not very 
usual in the strenuous days of great Eliza, but after 
‘our James” ascended the throne had its type in 
the tranquil orthodoxy of George Herbert. What 
Shakespeare lacked in personal piety he made up in 
broad humanity and the passion for beauty of the 
artist and poet. The Catholic colouring of his plays, 
his reverential tone towards Church rites, towards 
the clergy, monks and holy nuns, altars, temples, 
‘sacramental ordinances and so forth, his Friar 
Laurence, his Henries V. and VI., and much 
more of the same kind, are obviously due to some- 
thing more than the instinct for dramatic fitness 
and antiquarian correctness. If we have to choose 
between Trench’s ‘‘ child of the English Reformation ” 


and Carlyle’s ‘‘ noblest product of middle-age Catholi- | 


ism”, the latter is nearer the truth, yet a not very 


accurate description, either, of one so penetrated with | 


the spirit of naturalism and the Renaissance. 
argues for the literal truth of Archdeacon Davies’ asser- 
tion, ‘‘He dyed a papist”, and, following Simpson, 


Dr. Lilly | 


deals with the counter-evidence of the historical plays. — 
King John, for instance, declares that no Italian priest | 


shall tithe or toll in his dominions, and that he is under 
Heaven supreme head, &c. Such a speech, Dr. Lilly 
replies, was congruously put into the mouth of a royal 
villain. But then our author must not have it both 
‘ways. If this was mere historic propriety, why not the 
references elsewhere to the mass, purgatory, religious 
vows and the like? Fr. Bowden grants that Pandulph’s 
‘promise of canonisation to anyone who would assassinate 
the heretic king looks very like anti-papal bias in the 
dramatist, who puts into the legate’s mouth ‘‘ the very 


doctrines attributed to the Church by its enemies”. | 


Dr. Lilly cries out against the admission! Tyrannicide 
was the deliberate teaching of Suarez and other Church 
doctors, acted on throughout the sixteenth and seven- 
‘teenth centuries. He is, of course, right; but is it 
conceivable that Shakespeare, whatever his theological 
leanings, could, temp. Elizabetha, have made a cha- 
racter on the public stage spout regicide without any 
idea of blame? Dr. Lilly absurdly adds that ‘‘it is 


hardly necessary to remark that Protestants of all kinds | 


‘in that age practised and defended the assassination ” 
of unjust rulers. Calvinists did, and some spleeny 
Lutherans.. But (since he uses ‘‘ Protestant” in a 


merely popular sense) can he cite a single Church of | 
| very important post to which we shall later refer. 


England doctor to that effect? He pretends to take for 


-granted that between the reformed national Church and | 
ithe Zwinglian sectaries there was not a pin to choose | 


.as regards hatred of everything Catholic, lovely and of 
‘ancient report. Shakespeare did not hate historic 
Christianity or rail at the whore of Babylon. It 
follows that he cannot, any more, we suppose, than 
Hooker, have been an Anglican churchman. It is true 
that he was married in church, was buried in church, 
and had his children baptized in church. But this was 
probably merely the politic conformity of a ‘* Church 
papist’’. Dr. Lilly surmises that Shakespeare’s eccle- 
-Siastical exercises did not go much further than this. 
The owner of New Place was, after all, a vagabond 
Bohemian, one of those players ‘‘ whose absence from 
‘church was rather desired. Such” (he adopts 
Simpson’s words) ‘‘ was the official view of the stage 
‘common to Puritanical beadledom and the Anglican 
dignitary”. And this stuff, with more that is really 
‘ignorant and insolent, is responsible historical criticism! 

Dr. Lilly’s refusal to admit thatthere ever was an 
“*historic High Church” tradition in the Church of 
England, with any right to appeal to the Prayer-book 
and canons, vitiates also his paper on Tractarianism. 
Just as the Tiibingen school maintained that S. Paul 
invented Catholic Christianity and imposed it by his 
‘force of character on the Apostles that were before 
‘him, so Dr. Lilly and some other writers, Roman and 
Puritan, choose to assume that the High Church move- 
ment of seventy years ago was essentially exotic and 
alien from the principles of Anglicanism, being the idea 
of a solitary genius who soon discovered the unreality 
of the whole business and betook himself from ‘‘ a civil 
establishment daubed with divinity” to the true fold. 
‘*The movement was originated by John Henry New- 
man.” This is amazing. We must suppose Dr. Lilly 


‘ 


has never heard of Keble, Rose and Hurrell Froude, 


all brought up in High Church homes. When the 
Christian Year” was selling by thousands Newman 
was still being shunned by the Apostolicals as a Liberal 
and Low Churchman. ‘‘I would give a few odd 
pence”, said Froude, ‘‘if he were not a heretic”. 
Newman speaks in the ‘‘ Apologia ’’ of the ‘‘ disdain for 
antiquity” which had been growing on him and of his 
flippant talk against the Fathers. He was an immense 
intellectual accession to the cause; his defection a 
terrible blow to it. But it was there before him and 
went on after him. 

The most interesting part of Dr. Lilly’s book is, we 
think, his own reminiscences of Manning, whom he 
criticises with some freedom. He mentions ‘‘ Ideal” 
Ward’s indignation when Leo XIII. conferred on 
Newman the red hat. ‘‘ Pius IX.”, said an ecclesiastic 
soothingly, ‘‘ would never have made him a cardinal”. 
Ward exploded. ‘‘ Pius IX. have made him a cardinal ! 
Pius IX. would have seen him damned first.”” We are 
half sorry we questioned Dr. Lilly’s sense of humour. 


LOOSE NOTES OF A FRASER PROFESSOR. 


‘* Scotland in the Time of Queen Mary.” By P. Hume 
Brown. London: Methuen. 1904. 75. 6d. net. 


Been volume consists of six chapters, and it appears 
from a remark on page 2 that the chapters are 

lectures. We learn on inquiry that they are Rhind 
Lectures, and we are at a loss to comprehend why the 
fact does not appear on the title-page, for as a com- 
plete work on a very important period of history Dr. 
Brown’s performance would invite much criticism. The 
condition of the Scottish people in the time of Queen 
Mary is of intense interest equally to the assailants and 
defenders of that unfortunate lady’s virtue. But the 
period is that of the religious revolution, and to the 
larger number of Christian students it must long remain 
of overwhelming importance to gain accurate informa- 
tion about a nation which overthrew and exterminated 
the Church Catholic. It is scarcely necessary to re- 
mind our readers that Dr. Hume Brown enjoys a high 
reputation for good historical work. As editor, 
in succession to Dr. Masson, of the Privy Council 
Minutes, he is practised in the art of summarising 
evidence, and he has also been appointed ae 

e 
approach therefore the study of these lectures with the 
respect due to the work of an expert. The six aspects 
of the time of Queen Mary selected to be photographed, 
as it were, are: I. General Appearance of Scotland; 
II. General Appearance of the Villages and Towns ; 
III. Conditions of Society; IV. Trade &c. in the 
Towns ; V. Inhabitants of the Towns; VI. Economic 
Transition. The Reformation and National Character. 
We learn at the outset that there is no contemporary 
Scottish witness to the condition of the country, all the 
authors quoted being subsequent to the period, with 
the exception of Donald Munro, Dean of the Western 
Islands, who wrote a description of his deanery about 
1549. The two principal English authors quoted are 
Leland and Hardyng, the latter of whom wrote on 
the previous century. It would therefore appear that 
charter evidence might not improperly have been 
adduced, of which the lecturer gives none. 

For the appearance of the towns and buildings Dr. 
Brown refers in his second lecture principally to 
foreigners, and proceeds to describe Glasgow as ‘‘chief 
for beauty and attractiveness” and Edinburgh as the 
most “ striking and peculiar”. This opinion astounds 
us, particularly when we find that of the sum contri- 
buted by the burghs on the occasion of the Queen’s 
marriage to the Dauphin, Edinburgh gave £2,250 and 
Glasgow (eleventh in value) £202. The really valu- 
able part of the second lecture is the dissertation 
on the ‘‘trinoda necessitas”—roads, bridges, and 
fortifications. The tenure of land forms part of the 
third lecture, and here we have some valuable, and 
some questionable opinions, on the feu farm, without 
however a reference to the Papal Bull. Dr. Brown 
considers that teind was felt as an ‘‘ iniquitous oppres- 
sion”; and if this is true (which we doubt) we may 
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have an important clue. But certainly the iconoclasts 
never intended to lose the tithes. We are told that the 
churches and churchyards were more frequented ‘‘ for 
malice and mischief than for God’s service”, but this 
on the. authority of the Earl of Haddington, which 
points not to the reign of Queen Mary or of the 
Catholic Church but to the result of forty years’ 
reformation. Perhaps the most surprising of Dr. 
Brown's opinions is that enunciated in the fifth lecture, 
namely that the Reformation spirit was largely due to 
the attack of the Crafts on the Guilds. The Guilds 
were ‘‘ associations formed in pre-Reformation times ”. 
‘* The interests of religion were nominally their primary 
object.” The result of protracted strife was the capture 
of the town councils by the Crafts, and without the 
towns ‘‘ the Reformation could hardly have become an 
accomplished fact”. We confess to being amazed at 


| 


the whole of this argument, though we admit that it is | 
_ be interesting at the present time to know when and in 


learned and entitled to respect. But deplorable as we 
think the acts of John Knox and his colleagues, we 
attributed their success to aspirations more exalted 
than this. It is curious that no lecture is devoted to 
the moral condition of the people at the period selected, 
for evidence on the subject is accessible, tending to prove 


that immediately after the Reformation Scotland was | 


outrageously immoral, and we expected to find some 
observations on this point. The fact is that with Dr. 
Brown and most Scotch professors the propriety of the 
Scottish Reformation is an axiom. Other inquirers still 
wish to know whether it can be defended on Christian 
principles, whether the movement was not logically 
destructive of Christianity itself, but no such doubt ever 
perturbs a Presbyterian mind. In the last lecture we have 


observations on the Nobility and the Church in feudal | 
relation to the people. These subjects are vast, incapable | 


of being adequately dealt with insuch a manner. If the 
object of the book is merely to offer material for thought, 
it serves its purpose—but from the opinions of the 
author we must respectfully differ in several details. 
We entertain no doubt that the feudal system was that 
suited to the time when it existed, and we are convinced 
that it produced far more happiness than misery. While 
in theory it is much open to abuse, we doubt if it was 


so often abused in practice as modern professors allege. | 


These lectures are worth careful study, but we must 
in conclusion observe that more important work is 
expected of Dr. Hume Brown. He has recently been 


appointed to achairof Ancient Historyand Palzography 


splendidly endowed by the late Sir William Fraser. 
To the shame of our Government this is the only chair 
in our islands devoted to a subject which lies at the 
root of historical knowledge. The history of Queen 
Mary is not ancient history, and quotations from 
travellers’ diaries do not teach palzography. 


| directions. 


known ”’ at the present day is to ignore the fact that for 
the last thirty years the Pamirs have probably been the 
best explored part of High Asia. Wood, it is true, on 
his return in 1838 from his journey in search of the 
sources of the Oxus, gave a somewhat erroneous idea 
of the geography of those parts, but in 1874 the 
mission of Sir D. Forsyth to Yarkand led to the first 
systematic exploration of the Pamir country, and since 
then Ney Elias, Lockhart, Woodthorpe, Bonvalot, 
Cumberland, Bower, Littledale, Younghusband, Lord 
Curzon, Grombchefski and Yanoff have added to 
our knowledge of these regions, while in 1895 the 
British Boundary Commission carried the Trigono- 
metrical Survey across the Hindu Kush to meet the 
Russian frontier which was then demarcated from the 
Victoria Lake on the Great Pamir eastward tothe Chinese 
border, the valleys to the south, including Wakhan and 
Garan, being recognised as Afghan territory. It would 


what circumstances this agreement, so lately concluded, 


was allowed to lapse, for Lieutenant Olufsen very 
plainly states that in 1898-1899, when he was travelling 
in Wakhan and Garan, the Russian sphere of influence: 


_ extended to the right bank of the Pandsh or Pauja 


River, the southern boundary of the whole Pamir 
region, and the Russian frontier is therefore now close 
to the Baroghil Pass which leads over the Hindu Kush 
to Chitral, and is within ninety miles of Gilgit and one 
hundred and twenty miles of Chitral Fort itself, or 
about the distance from London to Bristol. There 
is little fear of a successful invasion of India by this 
route, as the physical difficulties of moving a large 
force over such a country would be almost insuper- 
able even if no resistance was met with, but it is 
not easy to justify the expenditure incurred by the 
Boundary Commission if the frontier then agreed upon 
was to be tacitly surrendered within three years ; and 
the loss of prestige which must follow such a surrender 
is a matter of grave importance. 

Lieutenant Olufsen however is not concerned with 
the stormy politics of Central Asia except in so far as 
they influenced the scope of his explorations. The 
physical features of the country, meteorological ob- 
servations, archeology and ethnology, the habits 
dress and customs of the Pamir tribes, these were the 
points on which the Second Danish Pamir Expedition 
sought information, and their record shows that an 
immense amount of useful work was done in these 
Botany and zoology receive somewhat less 
serious treatment, and the reader will feel some surprise 


| at coming upon such a passage as the following :— 


Beyond © 


an excellent introductory address published in 1901 we | 
cannot find that Dr. Hume Brown has contributed any- | 


thing as Fraser Professor. We want more ancient 
history and we desire more guidance as to the meaning 
and authenticity of charters. It is due to the late Sir 
William Fraser, to the University of Edinburgh and to 
the world, that the one British Chair for Paleaography 
should yield fruit. 


THE ROOF OF THE WORLD. 


**Through the Unknown Pamirs.” By O. Olufsen, 
Lieut. Danish Army. London: Heinemann. 1904. 
15s. net. 


ROM the earliest times much interest has been dis- 
played in tracing the mighty Oxus to its source. 

The ancient Iranian writers held that it rose in the 
Hara Berezaiti, ‘‘the high mountain”, whose valleys 
they said were the cradle of mankind. The old Arabian 
geographers knew of the five rivers, springing from a 
lofty range of mountains, which united to form the 


Oxus, and so far back as the fourth century B.c. | 


Aristotle gives a similar account of its origin. How 
much of the country in this region was known to 
Alexander and his army it is impossible to discover, but 
when in the thirteenth century a.p. Marco Polo made 
his memorable journey through Asia, little more was 
known of the Pamirs than had been told by the ancient 
Arabians. But to speak of these regions as ‘‘ un- 


‘*There is in the mountains of Pamir the large wild 
sheep called kiyik, which resembles an immense ibex, 
of a greyish colour with a black stripe down the back. 
Its size is that of an ordinary stag; the horns are large 
and bent backwards like the horns of the ibex. 
The flesh, which has a sweet taste, and the skin, 
with its thick wool, are highly prized by the natives. 


Its horns are used to decorate the graves of 
holy men.” No sheep of this description is 
known to science, and as_ several photographs 


of tombs plainly show the horns to be those of the 
great Himalayan ibex (Capra sibirica), it would appear 
that the author has mistaken this magnificent goat for 
a sheep, a curious error in a scientific man. As for the 
delicacy of the meat, that is a matter of opinion, and 
we know that hungry men are seldom dainty, but few 
Himalayan sportsmen would describe the flesh of a 
buck ibex as ‘‘ sweet”, or would indeed eat the brute 
unless starving. 

The author gives an interesting account of the con- 
quest of the Southern Pamirs by the Siaposh or Black- 
robes, otherwise the Kafirs of Kafiristan, and of the 
many remains of their occupation which he found along 
the Pandsh River, consisting of forts, dwelling-houses 
and carvings on stone, indicating no little civilisation 
on the part of these little-known people, the forts espe- 
cially being extremely well built, and showing a con-+ 
siderable knowledge of military engineering. 

A notable feature of Lieutenant Olufsen’s book is 
the remarkable modesty of the author with regard to 
his own and his companions’ doings. The journey 
itself, which occupied a year, is described in three pages 
of the preface, and except for occasional accounts of 
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specially interesting places, or marches of exceptional 
difficulty, is not referred to again, the book being really 
not so much a record of an expedition as an exhaustive 
account of the country and the people. It is only a 
hint here and there which shows what a difficult and 
dangerous journey these adventurous Danes performed, | 
as, for example, when we are told of a place where the 

rty took three hours to move thirty paces along a 
bad bit of road. 

The book has suffered somewhat from being trans- 
lated into English, and for the sake of the ignorant it 
is a pity that the measurements and scales of tem- 

rature were not converted into those usually employed 
in this country. To say that a mountain is 5,000 métres 
high, or that the thermometer stood at 30° Centigrade, 
conveys little meaning to too many English readers. | 
The transliteration of Persian and other Asiatic words | 
might also have been done in the way recognised by | 
British Orientalists, the common name Jalal-ud-din, | 
for instance, being scarcely recognisable under the form | 
Dshelal-ed-din. No object is gained by introducing | 
these strange forms. 


NOVELS. 


| 
| 
“The Other World.” By Frank Frankfort Moore. | 
London: Nash. 1904. 6s. | 


The market for the short story is in a very depressed 
and a very depressing condition. It curiously resembles 
the market in this country of human life. There is, 
according to the publicists, a great demand for babies, | 
a dire waste by infant mortality, and yet, apparently, | 
a sheer impossibility to provide a livelihood for those | 
that survive. So there is an immense demand for | 
short stories by the fourpenny magazines, for short | 
stories as far as possible unfitted for the struggle for | 
existence, unimaginative, unliterary, invertebrate affairs, 
and, in consequence, there is, one may say, happily | 
likewise an immense mortality among these anemic | 
infants, very few surviving beyond the day, the week 
or the month in which they saw the light. And those | 
that do survive have, as a rule, like the superfluous | 
labourer, an unsatisfactory career. For the public 
which is so eager for short stories in a magazine 
cannot endure the sight of them collected between 
cloth covers. It is not easy to account for this per-— 
versity of taste, but its effect may be very adequately | 
gauged by the book before us. It is a collection of | 
stories written for uncritical readers, though only one | 
of them has apparently appeared in a magazine. 
These are all admirably adapted to a public entirely 
without imagination and lagging behind the movement 
of its age, which regards literature solely as a distrac- 
tion for its leisure, and mistakes for finish the smooth 
commonplace. As the title denotes, these seven tales 
are all concerned more or less with unexplained declina- 
tions of personality, and they fluctuate in intention 
between the production of a shudder and an air of | 
scientific calm ; but they fail alike to give an effect of 
horror or of intimate acquaintance with the speculations 
of psychology. : 

In this book ‘‘ Black as he is painted” is an extreme 
dilution of Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ Mark of the Beast”; only 
we are on the West Coast of Africa and Fanshatee is | 
the monkey god instead of Hanuman. There is the 
difference also between a work of something like genius | 
and of something extremely unlike it ; but that will pro- 
bably not be noticed by the fourpenny-halfpenny public. 
“‘ Magic in the Web of It” is an unmoving mixture of | 
ignorant psychology and incorrect history ; the events 
of the South African war being worse jumbled than 
seemed possible after so short an interval, and the cool 
acceptance by Madge Winston of her lover’s reappear- | 
ance in England with an undressed wound and Cape | 
mud still damp on his boots easily beating all records | 
of psychological stolidity. ‘‘The Blood Oranges” is | 
dull melodrama—with Italian accessories, and the con- 
cluding story is a crude attempt to wring another thrill | 
out of the Black Mass. There is in the entire volume | 
less psychic suggestion than in a single sentence of | 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, and less sense of the super- | 
normal than in any one of Miss Mary Wilkins’ quiet 
glimpses of the haunted mind. 


‘*The Prospector.” By Ralph Connor. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1904. 6s. j 


‘* The Prospector” does more credit to the religious 
enthusiasm of the author than to his literary skill. 
The story opens with a very long description of a 
football match between ’Varsity and McGill, two 
Canadian teams, and the rest of the tale deals with 
the ‘‘centre’s ” work as a Presbyterian minister in the 
Far West. One would gather that the chief qualifica- 
tion of a Western missionary is to be over six feet in 
height, and broad in proportion. It is a favourite 
British ecclesiastical type, the parson who wrestles 


_ physically rather than spiritually, and who can support 


his arguments with his fists. It is only fair to add that 


_ this particular minister was honest and devoted, still 


his peculiar success seems to have been chiefly due to 
his muscular development. The style of the writer is 


| irritatingly common and full of slang and Americanisms. 


‘The Face in the Flashlight.” By Florence Warden. 
London: Long. 1905. 
Miss Warden in her latest sensational story is fat 


_ from recapturing the merits of the ‘‘ House on the 


Marsh”. A girl is witness to a murder near Folke- 


| stone; the sight of the murderer’s face, revealed in a 


flashlight, makes an indelible impression upon her, and 
yet she spends the next year or so in trying to deter- 
mine whether it is the face of the man who marries her 
dearest friend. She soon has reason to suppose that 


_ this amiable person, whatever his earlier record may 


have been, is trying to kill his wife for the sake of 
insurance money. Foiled in his schemes of poison, the 
scoundrel pushes his wife over a cliff in the Riviera, 


_ and had not an insipid young man (borrowed from the 


melodramatic stage) been prowling around conveniently, 
his scheme would have been successful. There is too 


/ much of coincidence and of artificial misunderstanding 


in the book, the characters are not interesting, and the 
situations very improbable. 
‘1,001 Indian Nights (The Trials of Narayan Lal)’. 
‘By A. Sarath Kumar Ghosh. London: Heinemann. 
1904. 6s. 
A‘ Publisher’s note” informs us that ‘‘ this book is 


_ the work of a high-caste Hindu, in whose blood flows 


the pure stream of India’s classic legends, romances 
and traditions ’—which is a fairly high-falutin’ way of 
putting it. We are further informed that ‘‘the title 
does not challenge comparison with one of the world’s 


| greatest masterpieces, but its justification will be fully 
| apparent to all who read this volume, and others which 


it is hoped will come from the same gifted pen”. In 
this volume we have twenty-one nights so that at the 
same rate, if he is to justify his title the author 
must contemplate giving us close upon fifty volumes. 
‘ The Trials of Narayan Lal” are sufficiently interest- 


| ing, and are set forth with sufficient spirit to make 


us quite ready to welcome further instalments of 
‘*the Nights”, though we will not promise that our 
patience would hold out for the entire thousand nights 
and a night. Mr. Ghosh introduces us to a king’s 
servant who has dared to look upon the king’s daughter 
with the eyes of love! About to be killed he claims 
the death of one of royal caste, and to prove this caste 
he has to undergo trials in which but for the miraculous 


_ happening over and over again he would soon have 


succumbed. The story of these trials is full of ‘‘thrills” 
for the reader who can lose himself in a spirited narra- 


| tive of impossible happenings—an underground fight 


with a boa, a hide-and-seek with Thugs, a walking over 
fire, a living burial, a taking of deadly poisons, and 
soon. Itisa really lively and entertaining book, written 
with such a command of English that it is not to be 
wondered at that readers of the stories when they 
appeared serially took them to be the work of an 

Orientalised Western instead of a Westernised 

Oriental. 

‘* Manassas : a Novel of the War.” By Upton Sinclair. 
New York: Macmillan Company. London: Mac- 
millan. 1904. 6s. 

Happy is the country that knows only one war, but 
for its blessings it pays a price. -The patriotic novelist 
taking war for his subject is compelled to work in the 
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‘¢most minute detail. Thus Mr. Sinclair, who writes 
with some ability, takes over four hundred pages to 
bring his story of the war of secession up to the first 
battle of Bull’s Run. His hero, a Southern gentleman 
fighting for the Union, is left gazing on the field, and 
there is no reason why the story should not be carried 
out in half a dozen further volumes. There is little 
human interest in it, but the author knows his docu- 
ments. Allan Montague picks up abolitionist ideas 
when he goes to Boston for a college education, but he 
is not a convincing figure. The author, in fact, does 
not state the case fairly for the South, and it is difficult, 
in spite of his special pleading, to be interested in his 
priggish young renegade. There are good patches of 
description in the book, but a satisfactory novel can 
hardly be made from a political treatise blended with a 
detailed record of public events. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


® England and Egypt.” By Alfred Milner. London: Arnold. 
1904. 65. 

Sir John Eldon Gorst has added to the new edition of this 
admirable book a summary of and some comment on the 
history of Egypt in 1904, whlch is of interest and value coming 
from one whom the author has declared to be the most impor- 
tant actor in the affairs of Egypt during the last fifteen years 
after the “ great master-builder himself”. This is one of the 
books on British rule and world policy which every Englishman, 
who desires to be regarded as educated in these matters, is 
bound to read. Happily the task is light and pleasant enough. 
Sir John Eldon Gorst, in his contribution at the end of the 
volume, draws attention to the remarkable change of attitude on 
the part of Riaz Pasha, probably the most interesting and able 
of the Egyptians with whom we have had to deal during the 
Occupation. Riaz has often been a severe critic of our Egyptian 
policy, yet Sir John Eldon Gorst is happy to recall the words 
which he uttered not long ago—“ if we cast a glance on the 
past, and if we compare it to the present, we see that our ideas 
have taken a new development in the direction of science and 

rogress. ... When we reflect on the past we must congratu- 
ate ourselves on what the present brings us, and on what we 
may still further hope for in the future”. Taking figures, the 
record of Egypt during our occupation is, as the author says, 
one of almost monotonous success; but there are other sides 
to this Egyptian question, and we notice that he puts his 
finger on a spot of real danger and perplexity when he 
refers to the possible effect on the national character of 
this clockwork prosperity and improvement. Must not a 
nation in the main, like the individual, fight its own way to 
salvation? This, we believe, is a problem which England 
will have to turn its attention to in earnest before long. It is 
pretty clear that Sir John Eldon Gorst feels something of the 
kind : indeed it is impossible not to do so. 


“The Study of Chemical Composition.” By Ida Freund. 
Cambridge: At the University Press. 1904. 18s. net. 


This is a text-book of theoretical chemistry on a novel and 
interesting basis. It deals with the fundamental problems of 
chemical theory, the laws of fixed and multiple ratios of com- 
position, the atomic hypothesis, Avogadro’s hypothesis, the de- 
termination of atomic weights and the periodic law, treating 
them historically and, as far as possible, in the words of the 
‘original investigators. Thus in discussing “equivalence”, 
after a quotation from Cavendish, the inventor of the phrase 
and of the idea, there follows an account of Richter’s 
fundamental researches, partly in his own words, together 
with the commentary of Berzelius which gave Richter’s work 
its modern interpretation. Finally we get along quotation from 
Slas’ account of the transformation of silver iodate into silver 
iodide by which the exactitude of the law of equivalence may be 
said to have been finally established. The book is distinguished 
not only by its knowledge, both of the history of chemistry and of 
its most modern developments, but by the clarity of its style 
and the skill with which the material has been selected and 

resented. Written from a broad philosophical standpoint, we 
ow of no book more suited for the student of chemistry who 
has attained a sound general knowledge of the science and is 
now ready to appreciate a critical discussion of the methods by 
which the results he has learnt have been built up, thereby fitting 
himself for the real world of investigation on his own account. 
“Colonies and Colonial Federations.” By E. J. Payne. 
London: Macmillan. 1904. 35. 6d. 


This addition to“ The English Citizen” series, which may 
be read with equal interest by Briton and Colonial alike, is 
really an up-to-date amplification of that part of Mr. Payne’s 
original volume which dealt mainly with India and devoted 
only some eighty pages to the colonies. It is Mr. Payne’s 


tribute to the importance which the colonies have assumed in | 


the economy and development of the British Empire. The 
little volume is divided into four sections : geographical, 
historical, economic and political, and under each heading Mr 
Payne manages to pack a vast amount of carefully prepared 
information imparted in delightful English. He seems to have 
missed nothing which might be regarded as essential to the 
growth or the continued progress of the Empire. To his 
mind the motive which started England on her career of world 
adventure in Elizabeth’s day was a determination not to fal] 
under the domination of inferior states. ‘“ This motive doubt. 
less co-operated with a generous ardour of enterprise and a 
deep sense of an imperial mission.” Few countries would have 
survived such a blow as the American War of Independence 
and risen on the ashes of their greatness to higher and better 
things. Mr. Payne’s object is to provide a text-book and this 
he has undoubtedly done: no better book with which to open 
up a study of the history and present-day conditions of the 
Empire could be desired. It is not colourless as text-books too 
often are. Mr. Payne does not hesitate to express an emphatic 
if judicial opinion on such questions as the abandonment of the 
Transvaal in 1881 or the effects of free trade on imperial re. 
lations. If the student seizes the moral to be extracted from 
these pages he will never support a cosmopolitan policy in the 
government of the empire. 


“ Textes religieux assyriens et babyloniens.” Premiére série, 
Par Francois Martin. Paris: Letourney et Ané. 1903. 
12 /r. 

Reviewing this book for the “Expository Times” Pro- 
fessor Sayce, after having pointed out its high value to the 
Assyriologist, observes that “there are others beside the 
Assyriologist who ought to study it”—mentioning specially 
the anthropologist and the theologian : we would go further, 
and say that it will be most acceptable to everyone who takes 
an interest in the evolution of human thought as connected with 
literature as well as with religion. The texts, published by the 
Abbé Martin, are accompanied with translations and commen- 
taries which make them easily accessible to all, thus giving the 
general reader an opportunity of forming by himself an idea of 
the sacred literature of the Assyrians and Babylonians. This 
sacred literature is closely akin to our own, and affords many 
points of interesting comparison with the Bible and the Psalms. 
Several of the Rev. F. Martin’s texts—such as the penitential 
psalm (pp. 56-58), and the hymns to Ishtar (pp. 60-67) and to 
Marduk (p. 159) are of the highest lyrical beauty as put in full 
light by the author’s eloquent and admirable translations. The 
introduction gives us a capital summary of what is known up. 
to now about the religion and religious practices of the 
Mesopotamian peoples. 


“Life and Letters at Bath in the XVIII. Century.” By A. 
Barbeau. With a Preface by Austin Dobson. 


This is a prettily illustrated and agreeable book of eighteenth- 
century literary and society gossip and local history and is 
really remarkable as the work of a foreigner. Fanny Burney, 
Jane Austen, Mrs. Siddons and Sir Thomas Lawrence of course 
figure in these pages; but Mr. Barbeau overlooked the ‘two 
lovely daughters of Mrs. Siddons and the tragic love affair and 
death of Maria. 


The “ Law Quarterly Review” is at its severest, and perhaps 
the article by Sir Robert Stout the Chief Justice of New Zea- 
land on “Is the Privy Council a Legislative Body?” and one 
on “Russian Raids on Neutral Commerce” are the only two 
which might be described as being within the sphere of persons 
interested in current politics. The Chief Justice’s article is an 
attempt to show that the Privy Council assumes a discretion 
amounting to the legislative power in construing Colonial 
Statutes. That on the “Russian Raids”, by Professor Edwin 
Maxey of West Virginia University, maintains that Russia has 
not deferred to the more modern opinion as to the enlarged rights 
of neutrals in international law. A note on the Free Church 
case “chaffs” the Lord Chancellor on his theology, and 
wonders after all what all the display of theological erudition 
had to do with the matter. This has puzzled others as well as 
the editor. 
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GREEK AND ROMAN ARCH-£OLOGY. 


“ Fouilles de Delphes,” exécutées aux frais du Gouvernement 


_ ments of architecture ever unearthed within the precincts of the 
_ villa, and now scattered @bout through the principal museums 


francais, sous la direction de M. Th. Homolle, Membre | 


de l'Institut, Directeur de l’Ecole francaise d’Athénes 
(1892-1901). Tome II., fasc. I.; Tome IV., fasc. I. ; 
Tome V., fasc. I. Paris: Fontemoing. 1902-1904. 


This monumental work, which will rank among the most 
important contributions ever made to the history of Greek art 


and antiquities, deserves of course more than a short notice, | 
and as soon as a portion at least of the text has appeared, | 


we propose to publish a fuller article on the whole subject 
of Delphoi. In the meantime, we must be satisfied with 
giving a general idea of what the contents of the book 
will be—with a mere glance on the parts already out. The 
work will comprise five volumes, summarised in the pro- 
spectus as follows: I. Introduction. Histoire de la ville de 
Delphes. Histoire des fouilles. Collection des textes re- 
tatifs 4 Delphes. II. Topographie et Architecture (200 draw- 
ings in the text and 4o separate plates). III. Epigraphie 
(209 plates; the transcriptions and commentaries to be 
published uniform with the Berlin “Corpus Inscriptionum 
Grecarum”). IV. Monuments figurés. Sculpture (200 draw- 
mgs in the text, and 80 separate plates). V. Monuments 
figurés. 
(250 drawings in the text and 30 separate plates). 

The editor and publisher must be congratulated on the 
size they have adopted (large quarto and small folio) ; it con- 
trasts most favourably with the inconveniently bulky elephant 
folios of the German publication on Olympia. The first three 
fasciculi of plates (without text), now before us, are perfection 
itself: the plans are capital, and nothing finer could be imagined 
than the restoration of A 
the treasuries of the Cnidians (id. pl. xi.), and of the Athenians 
Gd. pl. xii.). 
Athens have always been renowned for their restorations of 
antique monuments, but here M. Fournaire has surpassed all 
his predecessors. The next fasciculus, containing the rest of 
the plates of Vol. IV., will appear during the present quarter, 
and the companion text will be issued in the course of the 
year. 


“Le Forum Romanum et la Voie sacrée.” Par F. Hoffbauer. 


Petits bronzes, Terres cuites, Antiquités diverses | 


| of the town! 


llo’s “temenos” (II. pl. ix.), and of | 


Pupils of the French schools at Rome and at | 


Texte par labbé H. Thédenat, Membre de I’Institut. | 


Paris : Plon-Nourrit & Cie. 1905. 16s. 


Poets and artists who have shed indignant tears over what | 
they called the vandalism of the Italians in destroying the | 


Forum Romanum as it existed before 1870 with its picturesque 


associations and surroundings—only to lay bare mere bricks and | 
stones—will be more than compensated for their loss by a book | 


like this, which calls to life again those very bricks and stones. 


tmg restorations, accompanied by the Abbé Thédenat’s learned, 
but at the same time most lively commentary, conjure up the 
whole history of Rome, as it developed itself round this Forum 
Romanum—a mere market-place at the origin, and a small 
place always, but one whose name has filled the world. The 


coloured plates are specially attractive, and the setting-up of | 


the book is excellent. 
as well as to men of the world. 


Préface 
Paris : 


“ La Villa impér..le de Tibur.” Par Pierre Gusman. 
de Gaston Boissier, de l’Académie frangaise. 
Fontemoing. 1904. £2. 


Men are reflected by their works, and nothing gives a 
better idea of the most Greek of all Roman emperors— 
the whimsical artist and dilettante who succeeded Trajan in 
117—than the gorgeous villa which he erected for himself 
at Tibur, with its innumerable works of art—partly genuine 
and carried home from abroad, partly imitated from what he 
had seen and admired in Egypt, Asia Minor, Greece and 
elsewhere in the course of his many travels. But Hadrian’s 
tastes-in their turn are only the expression of the tastes of 
his time, as showing in what way Rome understood Greek 
sculpture and architecture, and modified them according to 
her own fancy: this Graeco-Roman art, which reached its 


It will appeal to everybody, to scholars — 


and galleries of Europe. ’ 


“Pétrone en France.” By Albert Collignon. Paris: Fonte- 
moing. 1905. 2/%. 50¢. 

“Quo Vadis?” and its unparalleled popularity have made 
Petronius’ figure a familiar one with the million. Whether the 
“arbiter elegantiarum” of Nero’s Court, so vividly depicted 
by Sienkiewicz, is the same as the only—save Horace—really 
original writer in the whole history of Roman literature— 
the “auctor purissimz impuritatis” to whom we owe the 
Satiricon—is still an open question which M. Albert Collignon 
does not include within his present scope ; his book refers only 
to the writings going under the name of Petronius, or rather to 
their fate from the Roman times down to the present day, and 
their influence on literature, principally in France. It is mainly 
a bibliographical study—but a bibliographical study made plea- 
sant and highly interesting to the general reader by the author's 
wit, and the many anecdotes with which he intersperses his 
inquisitions. The best perhaps of these anecdotes refers to a 
most amusing case of mistaken identity ; a seventeenth-century 
scholar from Liibeck, called Heinricus Meibomius, who took a 
keen interest in the Satiricon, having come across an Italian 
guide-book which mentioned that “ Petronius Bononie integer 
servatur ”, and taking this to relate to a complete manuscript of 
the celebrated romance, started, so it seems, at once for Italy, 
only to find out on his arrival at Bologna, that the “ integer 
Petronius ” was nothing but the body of S. Petronius—a fifth- 
century canonised bishop—preserved as a relic in the cathedral 
The book ends with a capital criticism of 
M. Laurent Tailhade’s extraordinary translation of the Satiricon 
—partly in French slang, ancient and modern. 


“ Revue archéologique.” 
Leroux. 


The number opens with a scholarly disquisition by M. Fou- 
cart on a papyrus of Ptolemy III. (Petrie papyri, II. 8), 
followed by “ Apropos des salutations impériales de Néron”, Mr. 
Maynal’s answer to Mr. Stuart Jones’ criticism on his (Mr. 
Maynal’s) former article (1901) on the subject.—Then comes 
a highly interesting piece of anecdotal archeology by Mr. 
Salomon Reinach, who gives us the first part of an “ Esquisse 
d'une histoire de la collection Campana”, the continuation of 
which will be eagerly expected by all its readers.—M. Jean de 
Mot’s very confused and rather chaotic “ Vases égéens en forme 
d’animaux” leaves us entirely in the dark as to what the: 
author’s ideas are, or even as to whether he has any ideas at 
all on the subject.—The “ Notes de Mythologie syrienne” by 
M. René Bussaud are a useful contribution to our knowledge of 
Oriental religions, and M. Paul Monceaux in his “ Etude 


Septembre—Octobre, 1904. Paris: 


| criti ‘Passio Tipasii V 
From out of rather unattractive ruins M. Hoffbauer’s fascina- | ritique sur la ‘Passio Tipasii Veterani’” very cleverly disc 


minates the authentic and historical parts of the “ Passio ” from 
its legendary additions. 


For this Week’s Books see page 154. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
d. 
Half Year ... we OFF 2 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 


| Strand, London, W.C. 


climax at the beginning of the second century, underlies the | 
whole history of modern art, from the classical Renaissance | 


down to the first half of last century, when genuine and un- 
sophisticated Greek art began for the first time to be known 
and understood. A knowledge of the Villa Hadriana—the 
most complete embodiment which has ever existed of Grzco- 
Roman art in all its branches—of what it once contained, 
and of what can still be reconstituted from its present ruins, is 
thus essential to all students and lovers of art and its history : 


they would not wish for a better guide than M. Gusman and | 
the splendid volume, in which he follows up the fortunes of | 
the celebrated villa through the many centuries which have | 


elapsed since it was erected. 
trated: the 616 drawings and 12 extra plates it contains re- 


produce not only the present ruins with all their details and | 


i 


surroundings, and excellent restorations of the main buildings, 
ut also the countless. works of art, statues, reliefs and frag- 


The book is admirably illus- | 


In the event of any difficulty leing experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately. 
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POOLE & LORD 
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““Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 


Prices from 7s. 6d, 


The ‘Sans-Pris” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear. 
Being entirely free from hers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 

A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved 
to ensure ess in the execution of future orders. | 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
“BREECHES cCuT.” 


No Breakfast Table complete without 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


The most Nutritious and Economical. 


ORIENT-PAGIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


EXPRESS SERVICE. 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 

F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers ANDERSON & CO.,} Fenchurch Avenue, London, 
For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


An Admirable Food 
of the Finest Quality 
and Flavour. 


Buy a packet 
at once and you 
will continue. 


P. &O COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL | 
SERVICES. } 


P. FREQUENT $A\ TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
& O. ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 


CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA 
TASMANIA, and New Zealand. 


P. CHEAP RETURN TCEETS PLEASURE CRUISES and } 
ROUND THE WORLD TOURS. For Particulars — 


spoly at iY, London Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or Northumberland 


CONNOISSEURS OF CQFREE 


RED DRINK THE 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FORIBREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


| Headmaster), a HEA 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE. 


Every bottle of this well-known remedy for 
aa COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA, DIARRHCA, 
DYSENTERY, &c., 


bears on the Stamp the name of the inventor, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE... 


t Physicians 


N.B.—Numerous Testi: tals from 
accompany each bottle. 


Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9, and 46, 


VINOLIA 
CREAM 


for face-spots 


1s. 13d. and 1s, 9d. per box. 
DIABETES 


WHISKY 


Carriage paid. Kidney Complaint 
_? for Rheumatism & Gou 
OF THE PROPRIETORS, 


CEORCE BACK & CO., 13 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate, 


Te.ecrams : DIABETES, LONDON.” 
TELEPHONE : 2833 LONDON WALL. 


EDUCATION. 


‘HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— — 
Head Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. Air 
very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: The Master of — 
Cambridge ; the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and others. 


KIRKHAM CRAMMAR AR SCHOOL, LANCASHIRE. 
ANTED, after the Easter Holidays (in conse~ 


quence of the resignation ef the Rev. Edward Spry Leverton, the present 

MAST TER for Kirkham Grammar School. It is required 
by the scheme that = eee shall be a Graduate of some University in the 
United Kingdom. Salary £150, together with a Capitation Fee of not less than 
42 nor more than £5 a year for each boy attending the school. There are at 
present 54 boys in the school, and the Capitation Fee has been fixed by the 


Governors at £3 per boy. There is a good house of sufficient size to take a few 


boarders, the payment by whom (exclusive of tuition fees) shall not exceed £590 per 
annum. Applications, with copies of testimonials, to be sent on or before the aeth 
February next to W. J. Dickson, Esq., Solicitor, Kirkham, Preston, Secretary to 


| the Governors, from whom further information may be obtained 


Kirkham, 27th January, 1905. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER Arr aXp 

FEBRUARY. | L’Ombrie (par René Schneidgr). Paris: Hachette. 3/r.50. 
RUSSIA'S VIEW OF HER MISSION. Etudes économiques sur Lapiqane (par Paul Guiraud). Paris: 


MORAL TEACHING IN JAPAN. By Baron Suvematsv. 
JAPAN'S DEBT CHIN 
at Cambrid 

THE AW: AKENING OF THE TARTARS. By Professor A. VAMBERY. 

THE BALANCE OF NAVAL POWER. By Arcuisatp S. Hurp. 

@RAINING THE YOUTH OF ENGLAND. By General Metuvuen. 

Rens ULSORY GREEK AS A NATIONAL QUESTION. By Professor 
K.C 

‘A "WANING G LORY UF ENGL AND: THE MADRIGAL., By J. A. Futter 


AND 
REFORMATION SETTLEMENT. By Sir | 
“GEO ARTHU 
THE CHU RCH “AND THE RECLAMATIOYV OF CRIMINALS. | 
the Rev. Witson CARLILE (Founder of the’Charch Army). 

THE. Bcononire OF ALLEN IMMIGRATION. -By Major W. 
~ Evans Gorpon | 
eer | Rin TOLL-BAR OF THE GALATA BRIDGE. By the Lady | 


PARISH! SCHOOL DINNERS AND Museums! By JONATHAN HvtTcuHin- | 
son, F.R.C.S | 
HENRY PARRY LIDDON. By D. C. Latueus 
LAST MONTH. (:) By Sir Wamyss Refp. (2) By Wa TER Frewen. Lohp. 
SPOTTISWOODE & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, and 
54 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 


FEBRUARY, 1905. 2s. 6d. net. 
CONTENTS. 


THE siece OF PORT ARTHUR—AJCHARD BARRY. 
THE WUNGARIAN CRISISB—COUNT ALBERT APPONY! (Leader of the 
Opposition in the Hungarian }arliament). 
THE HON. WHITELAW REID—G. MONROE ROYCE. 
THE PAPAL MEDALS OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE—£482 £CERTON 
OF TATTON. Jilustrated. 
‘NIHILISM— 47 
‘LIVING LEGIONS OF THE FIANNA 4D) GREGORY. 
WHAT AN ELEMENT ?—S/R WILLIAM RAMSAY, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
THE WARDSHIP OF EMPIRE—Z. COPE CORNFORD. 
“COUNTER REFORMATION, PLOTS, AND 
COAL FOR RUSSIA—7. BATY, D.C.L., LL.M. 
‘RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS Reo. EDIVARD 
BICKERSTETH OTTLEY. 
THE HYPOCRITE—4/FRED W. REES. 
ON THE LINE. 


‘BEAUJEU (Chapters Vv. C 


vA. By Hervert A. Gites (Professor of Chinese 


Lonpon: 


BAILEY. 


JOHN MURRAY, -Albemarle Street, London, W. 


NOW READY. Gloth, 3s. od. net. 


ANNUAL 


A CYCLOPEADIC RECORD OF MEN 
_ AND TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


20th Year of Issue. 


Revised to Dec, 31, 1904, 


There is no question or topic of the day— 
From Alien Immigration to the War in the | 
Far East 
‘There is no country or colony— 
From China to Peru, or from Alaska to Zanzibar 
There is no political or social movement— 
From Fiscal Reform to Passive Resistance 
From Imperial Defence ‘to the of 
Feeble-minded 
There is no industrial or scientific enterprise— 
From Canats to Wireless Telegraphy, ‘or from 
Cotton Growing to Motors on which ’ 


HAZELL’S ANNUAL 


does not give information, and, as a mule, just the 
information you want. 


Lewnon 2 
HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LTD., 52 Long Acre, W.C, 
SHODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
and of all Booksellers and Smith's Stalls, | 


| 
| 
By C. Hacperc Waricut! | 


A Short Biography of W on Lloyd Gane (Leo Tolstoy). 


A Book of Ballads (Edited by C. L. Thomson). 


| The Seabee (Oliver Brett). 
| Maria Creatrix (Rev. T. H. Passniore). 


Hachette. 3/r.50. 


Albert Diirer (T. Sturge Moore). Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Metcalfe and Telford (Samuel Smiles, 
Murray. 35. 6d. 


Lives of the Engineers : 
Popular Edition). 


| A Life of — Shakespeare (William J. Rolfe). Duckworth, 
Ios. 6d. n 
The Life of nll (Albert E. Calvert). as, 35. 6d. net. 


Lives of the Engineers: 


Smeaton. and (Samuel Smiles), 
Murray. 35. 6a. 


Free 
Age Press. 25. 6a. ne 
The Life of John Nicholson (Captain Lionel J. Trotter). Murray, 
2s. 6d. net. 


Records of the Rev. John Cowper and of Other Members of the 


Family of Wm. Cowper (the Rev. H. P. Stokes). Olney : 
Ratcliff. 
Sydney Smith (George W. EX Russell).’ Macmillan. 2s. net. 
FICTION 
Le Cité Ardente (par H. Carton de Wiart). aris: Perrin. 3/r. 50. 


The Torchbearers (Mary Bradford Whiting) ; Yesterday’s To-morrow 
(Dora Greenwell McChesney) ; The Oriflamme in Egypt (Charles H. 
Butcher). Dent. 45. 6d. net each. 

When the World Went Wry (M. F. Wilson). Sonnenschein. 65. 

Progress B. Cunninghame-Graham). Duckworth. 6s. 


HisTory 


The United States of America (Edwin Erle Sparks. 
Putnams. 12s. 

The South American Republics (Thomas C. Dawson. Vol. II.). 
Putnams. 6s. 

Les Mémoires du Général Govone (mis en ordre et publiés par son 
fils le Chevalier de Govone ; traduits de l’italien par le Com- 
mandant M. H. Weil. Edition francaise augmentée de documents 
inédits. Préface de M. Jules Claretie, de l’académie francaise). 
Paris: Fontemoing. 10/7. 


Law 
The Pocket Law Lexicon (Fourth Edition. 
Morris). Stevens and Sons Ltd. 6s. 6a. 
A Guide to the Licensing Act 1904 (S. John G. Micklethwait). 
Blackwood. 2s. 6d. net. 


Urban Police and Sanitary Legislation 1904 (Compiled and Arranged 
by Frank Noel Keen). King. Ios. 6a. net. 


_ 2 vols.) 


Revised by Joseph E, 


RECREATION 


Great Lawn Tennis Players (George W. Beldam and P. A. Vaile). 
Maemillan. 12s. 6d. net. 

Foster on Poker, 5s. net ; The Laws of Bridge (‘‘ Boaz *’), 15. 6d. net; 
Call-Ace Euchre (R. F. Foster). De La Rue. : 

ScHOOL Books 


The New Temple Reader (E. E. Speight). Horace Marshall. 1s. 6a. 


net. 
Homer's Odyssey ; Homer’s Iliad (A. J. Church). Seeley. 15. 


each, 
Les Normands en Angleterre et en France (Thierry. Edited by A. H. 
Smith), 2s. ; Le Serment (Jules David. Edited by Cécile 


Hugon), Is. 6d. ” Cambridge : at the University Press. 
VERSE 


Horace Marshall. 
Is. 

_——: from a Northern Garden (Bliss Carman). Murray. 25. 6d. 

Ilumphreys. 2s. 6d. net. 


Stock. 35. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Books printed .in Scotland before 1700, ‘A List of (Harry G. Aldis). 
Edinburgh Bibliographical Society. 

Letters of John Ruskin to Charles Eliot Norton (2 vols.). 
Houghton, Mifflin. 4.00 net. 

London Diocese Book 1905. Spottiswoode. 1s. 6d. net. 

Robert Browning Calendar and Birthday Book (Selected by M. E. 
Gibbings). De La More Press. 2s. 6d. 

Tsar, The Truth about the (Carl Joubert). 


Boston: 


Nash. 75. 6d. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR FEBRUARY :—The Monthly Review, 
2s. 6d. ; The Fortnightly Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Contemporary 
Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Nineteenth Century, 2s. 6d. ; The National 
Review, 2s. 6d. ; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6d. ; The 4g 
(Quarterly Review, 5s.; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3h 3 
Revue, 1 i fr.30 ; The Strand Magazine, 6d. ; The Sunday paid 
6d.; C. B. Fry’s Magazine, 6d. ; The Empire Review, {5.3 
Deutsche Rundschau, 37. ; Lippincott’s, 25¢. ; Harper’s Monthly, 
is. ; The Journal of Theological Studies, 35. 6d. net ; The Centuty 
Illustrated, ts. 4@. ; Macmillan’s Magazine, Is. ; Temple Bar, ESe'$ 
S. Nicholas, Is. $ The Connoisseur, Is.; The Forum (January— 
March), 50. ; The Jewish Quarterly Review, 3s. 6¢. ; The Eng- 
lish Historical Review, 5s. ; The Delineator, 6a. ; Baconiana, ES, $ 
The Scottish Historical Review, 2s. 6d. net; The Windsor 
Magazine, 6d. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & €O0.’S List. 


MR. FREDERIC VILLIERS’ BOOK ON THE WAR. 


PORT ARTHUR 


Three Months with the Besiegers. 


A DIURNAL OF OCCURRENTS. 


By FREDERIC VILLIERS. 


With 35 Illustrations, 2 Facsimiles, and a Map. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

*," This book is illustrated from the Author's original Sketches and 
Photog vraphs, depicting his experiences with General Baron Nogi’s army 
jefore the great fortress. It deals with all the vicissitudes of the 
indomitable bestegers, the Author having been an eye-witness of the 
fig iting night and day. 


7 NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
By the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart. 


CHEAP EDITION. With Portrait. Vols. I., II., IIT. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net each, 


*,* Vol. 1. of this Edition was issued as Part 1, of the Original 
Edition. It has been largely Rearranged, carefully Kevised, and in 
part Rewritten. 

SCOTS MAN.—“ Sir George Trevelyan's history is on its own account so well 
balanced, carefully authenticated, and interestingly written that its publication in 
this cheap form should find for it hosts of new readers among those who affect 
serious literature.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A masterpiece which lays both nations under a 
deep and welcome obligation.” 


NEW CHEAP EDITION IN TWELVE VOLUMES. 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 


By WILLIAM Morris. 


In 14 parts, comprised in 12 vols. crown 8vo. 


Part I. PROLOGUE. en a Prefatory Note on the Life and Work of 
William Morris, by Mr. J. W. Mackait, and a Frortrait hitherto unpublished, 


Is. net. 

Part Il, ATALANTA’S RACE. 1s. net. 

The type of this New Edition is reset, and the Parts bound in grey 
boards, with linen backs, similar in style 10 the various Lectures and 


Essays by William Morris, enbéch were + printed in the Golden Type. 


THIRD ENGLISH EDITION, 


THE PRINCIPLES 
OF CHEMISTRY. 


By D. MENDELEEFF. 


ae from the Russian (Seventh Edition) by GeorGe KawmeEnsxy, 


A.R.S.M., of the Imperial Mint, St. Petersburg, and edited by Tuomas H. Porg, | 


B.Sc., Fit. C. With 110 Diagrams and Illustrations. 2 vols. Svo. 32s, net. 


THE TIGER OF MUSCOVY : 
A Romance of the Time of Ivan the Terrible. 
By FRED WHISHAW. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ Mr. Whishaw has depicted all the characters in this 
not one 


DUNDEE COURIER.— 
Story with his usual force and vividness. The tale moves with rapidity ; 
dull page can be found in the book.” 

DAILY NEWS.—“ T he plot is ingenious, and the picture of Ivan the Terrible 
carries with it the ion of its tial reality......The Czars changing 


moods are narrated with much spirit, while there is sufficient adventure to satisfy 


the most insatiate appetite.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


ON FEBRUARY Crown 8vo, 6s, 


PETER’S MOTHER 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE, 


Autkor of “‘ Deborah of Tod's,” ‘‘ Adam Grigson,” “Cornelius,” &c. 


*,* In her new novel Mrs, de la Pasture breaks fresh ground in 
giving, with more than one love current, the story of the relations 


between a young heir and his widowed mother. The sceneislaidin | 


a Devonshire country house, the titular mistress of whieh is 
**Peter’s Mother.” 


_ London : SMITH, ELDER & co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


laid in Sunny Spain. 


To Readers of Novels and Others. 


The complaint is often made that so great is the mass of current 
literature that’the ordinary reader finds it difficult to know which books 
to select. Particular attention is called to THE BANDOLERO, by 
Paul Gwynne. 7 his Author's Sirst book, ** Marta,” was a pronounced 
THE BANDOLERO follows the same lines, the scene being 
At the same time the reader will find this book 
One of the leading critizs of the 


SUCCESS. 


a distinct advance on ** Marta.” 


_ day has expressed the opinion that this book,is one of the very best 


published during recent years. The late Mr. Watts, the great authority 
on Spanish literature and the eminent translator of ‘‘ Don Quixote,” 
claimed that Mr. Faul Gwynne had an unrivalled facility in the 
portrayal of Spanish life and, character. A book which is now 


| beginning to be appreciated by the English public, and which in the 
United States of 
| BISHOP'S CARRIAGE. Jn this book humour and pathos are shil- 


Imerica ts selling by thousands, is [VN THE 


Sully blended. Miss May Sinclatr, who won approval by ** Two Sides of a 
Question” and*‘ Mr, and Mrs. Neville Tyson,” is scoring a much greater 


' success with THE DIVINE FIRE. It is distinctly, in the words of 


one of its reviewers, great book.’ THE PRISONER OF 
MADEMOISELLE is another of Mr. Charles D. Roberts 
charming romances. None of those who have read ** Barbara Ladd” 
and ‘* The Heart of the Ancient Wood” will require further intros 
duction to this well-known Canadian author's books, This list 
should not end without a mention of Miss Anne Douglas Sedgwick’ s 
recent book, PATHS UDGMENT, which the ** Daily 
News” considers to be * ‘yeally a great 1 great book,” and for which the 
reviewers generally have high praise. Orders should now be placed 
jor powerful story of the Spanish-American 


“a 


war, entitled 
| CRITTENDEN, by John Fox, the now famous correspondent and 
novelist, who attained such wonderful success at home, in the 
colonies, and abroad, with ‘* The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come.” Mrs. Comyns Carr has written a romance to be published 
during February, entitled JOHN FLETCHER S MADONNA, 
which 7s certain to be lookea for eagerly in literary and dramatic 
The background of the story is placed in Italy. 


circles. 


A SECRET AGENT 
IN PORT ARTHUR. 


By WILLIAM GREENER. 


Crown 8vo. Price 6/= 


“ The chapters describing his experiences in Port Arthur at the outbreak of the 
war are indeed of tascinating interest, perhaps the most informative document that 
has yet come to us trom the neart of the uagedy of the great siege. 

| DAILY NEWS. 
| Mane Very admirable, vivid, and brightly told."—DA/LY CHRONICLE. 

sities Contains many sketches of men and incidents which are certain to render 
it popular.”,—MOA NING POST. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE CONFLICT. 
By K. ASAKAWA, Professor of Philosophy at Dartmouth anne 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. : 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS 
GENERAL LEE. 
By Captain ROBERT E. LEE. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 128, 6d. net. 


FAR AND NEAR. 
By JOHN BURROUGHS. Crown 8vo. §8, net. 
Essays on Travel in Alaska, Jamaica, Xc. 


BITS OF GOSSIP. 
By REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 58. net. 
Reminiscences by the Great New England Writers and Celebrities. 


OF 


Feap. 8vo. 


| A. CONSTABLE & CO., Ltp., 16 James Street, Haymarket, S.We., 
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THE ACME OF 
SPORTING LITERATURE. 


No more terse, and at the same time accurate, 
description could be bestowed on Whyte-Melville’s | 
Works. To many sporting books the term of literature 
could scarcely be applied, whilst a large proportion of 
the best examples of English men of letters are quite 
guiltless of a sporting flavour. An author pre-eminent 
not only in style and composition, but intimate with 
country life and woodcraft, must necessarily appeal 
to a nation devoted to out-of-door pursuits. That 
Whyte-Melville’s entire writings are not to be found 


on the bookshelves of every home is presumably to be © 


explained by the fact that countless editions at ever- 
diminishing prices have not been put on the market, as 
has been done with other classics. 

Whether we follow Mr. Sawyer in his wild career 
over the Northamptonshire pastures, or trace the 
evolutions of the Great King on the plains of Babylon, 
the sportsman with his dash of military enthusiasm 
and his appreciation of country life is.ever with us. 
The usages of Victorian society, with its characteristics, 
amiable or the reverse, have “assuredly never found a 


more able exponent, while the invariable triumph of all | 


that is straightforward and manly over deception and 
profligacy appeals to the best human instincts. 

In arranging for the publication of a complete 
edition, the proprietors of Lanp anp WATER ILLus- 
STRATED” have felt that amongst the ever-increasing 
number of their sporting countrymen thousands would 
welcome the opportunity of securing such an addition 
to their library. Under ordinary conditions it would 
be impossible to offer twenty-five well-produced 
volumes, many of which are still copyright, at the rate 
of two shillings each. Newspaper enterprise has, 
however, done wonders in this respect, though its 
application to sporting fiction is now made for the first 
time. 

In point of value and quality the present enterprise 
stands out from all previous efforts in this direction. 


- The Edition is complete in twenty-five volumes, and is 
ready for immediate despatch. Lach volume is well 
printed on antique paper of excellent quality, and 
tllustrated by an artist of the foremost rank. A single 
payment of six shillings, with an agreement to make 
eight further payments of the same amount, will secure 
the immediate delivery of the twenty-five volumes, 
handsomely bound in crimson cloth. The edition may 
also be obtained in half morocco or half calf. Illus- 
trated Prospectus, containing full particulars of this 
really remarkable offer, together with an interesting 
sketch of Whyte-Melville’s life and work, will be sent 
post free on application. 


‘Mr. W. L. COURTNEY. 


**I honestly congratulate you on having produced 
‘some beautiful books.” 


To the Managers, 8.W.M. Dept., “Land and Water lilustrated,” 
12 and 13 Henrietta Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 


Please send me free prospectus of your Prices for Cash or on 


Edition of Whyte-Melville. 


| | the Instalment System. 


“CLOTH BINDING, 50/- 
Or nine "Monthly In- 
stalments of 6/- eac’ 
HALF MOROCCO, 
Or nine In- 
stalments of 10/- 
_ HALF CALF, 105). 
onthly In- 
3 26 each. 


7 


| 

| Do you Hunt ? Do you Shoot ? 
Do 

| 


you Fish ? Do you play Polo? 
Do you play Cricket? 
Do you play Football ? Do you Motor? 
Do you go Racing? Do you Yacht? 
Do you play Bridge ? 
Do you solve Acrostics ? 
Do you care for Life in the Country ? 


IF YOU DO ANY OF THESE THINGS YOU MUST 
READ— 


gre 


CAN YOU SOLVE THIS ACROSTIC? 


WHICH APPEARS IN ISSUE TO-DAY, 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4. 


Now, solvers, start anew: 
And here’s my wish to you ! 


(1) (3) 
Easily duped, I’ve heard, From sorrel we obtain 
And yet a knowing bird. ' Acid removing stain, 


(2) (4) 
*Tis quite within your power Just bob your head down, please ; 
To find it—in an hour ! D’you like it with green peas? 


| If you can solve this double acrostic, which is the first of a new 
| series, you stand a good chance of winning one of the numerous Cash 
Prizes (£10, £5, £2 10s., &c.) offered in the Acrostic Competition of 


LAND G WATER 
ILLUSTRATED 


On SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4. 
OF ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 


Price Sixpence, or post free 63d. direct from the Publishers, 
| “LAND & WATER ILLUSTRATED,” 12 Henrietta St., Strand, W.C- 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLIPHILI UBI HUMANA 
OMNIA NON NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET ATQUE OBITER 
PLURIMA SCITU SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMEMORAT. An 
edition limited to 350 copies on Hand-made Paper. Folio, £3 3s. net. 

A special Prospectus of this book may be obtained. 
“For the first time, the famous Hypnerotomachia is iss'1ed complete in facsimile. 

The work is in many respects unique. It is a notable product of the Aldine Press, 

and the masterpiece of Venetian book illustration. The present facsimile constitutes 

an unprecedented book to the scholar and the artist. No lover of fine works will 
be content without it. It will before long be only less scarce than the —— 


ROYAL AND HISTORIC GLOVES AND ANCIENT 


SHOES.  Profusely Illustrated in colour and half-tone, and Described b 
W. B. Reprern, Author of “ Ancient Wooi and Iron Work in Cambridge 
£2 2s. net. The edition is limited to 250 copies. 


FRANCESCO GUARDI. By Georce A. Simonson. 


Imperial 4to, with 41 Plates, £2 2s. net. The edition is limited to 400 copies. 
A ana, with specimen Plate, may be obtained from the Publishers. 
‘*Mr. Simonson has nat spared himself the pains of research, and his book, with 
its many characteristic illustrati2ns, is a worthy monument of one of the latest-born 
of the artists who were among the glories of the Venetian Republic.” —Standard. 
“The book is not only a handsome art volume, but a valuable biography of one 
of the very last of the long line of Venetian Masters.”— Birmingham Post. 


PORCELAIN. By Epwarp Ditton. With 19 Plates 
in Colour, 20 in Collotype, and 5 in Photogravure, wide royal Svo. 25s. net. 
Lhe Connoisseur's Library. 
A Prospectus of this may be obtained. 
“It is a work of real value, and will be recognised as an authority. It has been 
written with knowledge, and by one who has gone thoroughly into the subject.” 
Birmingham Pest. 
“ The illustrations are things of beauty, joys for ever.” —Punch. 


PALIO AND PONTE. A Book of Tuscan Games. 
By W. Heywoop _I illustrated, royal 8vo. 21s. net. 
This work treats of the athletic sports of mediaeval Italy, and especially of that 
ultimate survival of the old chivalric games, the Palio of Siena. a 
‘*Mr. Heywood’s work has that rare combination of humour and erudition, and 
that even rarer blend of the critical with the enthusiastic faculty, which makes 
good and wise readers as it is followed from stave to stave. To love Italy, and to 
ive her fovers,a man must be a classic, something of a pedant, and a humanist. 
e past lives in every angle of the road ; the forms are so precise, the air so clear, 
that exact scholarship is of the essence of the contract ; and yet one must be tender 
with the people, see them the best thing in their country, be patient, be just, and 
et be a lover. Italy has been well served before now by men of our race.”— 
aurice HEWLETT. 
“Mr. Heywood has every qualification for the task he has undertaken—through 
knowledge of the Italian language, Tuscan history, and medizval customs, and the 
power of deftly handling his ow. speech.” —Scotsman. 


GASPARD DE COLIGNY, ADMIRAL OF FRANCE. 
By A. W. Wuireneap. With many Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 

“It is a good piece of writing, this book about Coligny. It is careful and 
judicious, and shows on not a single page the hasty dogmatism of youth. Espe- 
cially valuable in Mr. Whitehead's book is his clever disentanglement of the 
complex threads which surround notorious incidents like the murder of Francis, 
Duke of Guise, and the great massacre of St. Bartholomew.”—Daily Telegraph. 

““We welcome this book, which gives evidence of great research, rewarded by 
the discovery of many new facts.” — bystander. 


“THIRD EDITION 
THE COMPLETE MOTORIST. 


With 138 Illustrations, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“ An admirably charming and lucid book, which promises to take its p'ace as 
the classic of our latest sport. Mr. Young has achieved a task in which no one 
before him has quite succeeded : the combination of a detailed treatise on the 
choice, use, and care of the motor-car, with a romantic treatment of the charm of 
motoring, which is far beyond anything of the kind hitherto attempted. ‘Lhe last 
chapter of Mr. Young's book is a most delightful and poetic piece of writing.......... 
Nothing so good has yet been written on the subject.......... This fascinating and 
eminently practical book.” —Sfectator. 


SELECT STATUTES, CASES, and CONSTITUTIONAL 


DOCU MENTS, 1660-1832. 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Demy 8vo ros. 6d. net. 

This volume is intended to supply the student of English Constitutional 
History with a selection of the leading Statutes, Cases, and Documents for 
the period from 1660 down to the great Reform Bill. 

By G. M. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE STUARTS. \ 
TREVELYAN, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ The Age of 
Wyclif.” With Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 

This is the fifth volume, though the first published, of the six volumes of a new 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND (edited by Prof. C. W. C. Onan), from the earliest 
times down to the year 1815. 

“* Mr. George Trevelyan seems to us to have combined in a remarkable manner 
accuracy of research and a philosophic understanding of principles and movements 
with a power of graphic narrative. His characters are not casual notes to the text, 
but real personalities, clearly realised and firmly drawn. He has taken a century 
of Englich Histury, and, without overloading his book with detail, has contrived to 
give us the period in a series of dramatic pictures, with the movements of spiritual 
and intellectual change showing clear in the background.” —Sfectator. 


A HISTORY OF ROME: During the Later Republic 


and the Early Principate. By A. H. J. Greexipce, M.A. In 6 vols. 
Vol. 1. (133-104 B.C.) With Maps, demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


A History of Rome from the period of Tiberius Gracchus to the accession of 
Vespasian. It is to be a general history of the period in the widest sense of the 
words. Social life, military history, politics, law, personal narrative, eventually 
literature, will all be represented. Tt is also to be a work of refereace on a minute 
scale. 

_ ‘*The author has studied the whole history afresh in its original sources, and 
interpreted it with a breadth of culture, in terms intelligible and sympathetic to 
educated men of these times.” —Scotsman. 


RICHARD HURRELL FROUDE. By L. |. Guiey. 


Illustrated, demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 

“Miss Gu ney's collection of contemporary studies includes almost everything 
that has been wrigten about Froude by those who had the best opportunities of 
judging ; and they present some highly interesting comparisons. The merit of this 
book is that it brings together, in convenient and compendious form, much which, 
when scattered over a variety of works, loses half its effect, and thus enables us to 
stimate Froude’s character and career as a whole, and to fix his proper place in the 
Movement of 1833."—Standard. 


By Fitson YOunG. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 


THE LIFE OF FATHER IGNATIUS, 0.S.B. By the 


Edited by C. Grant Rosertson, M.A., Fellow | 


Baroness bE Berroucu. Illustrated, demy 8vo. 1os. 6d. net. 
COND EDITION. 


S 
WITH KUROKI IN MANCHURIA. By Freverick 


PatmeR. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“*Mr. Palmer's impetuosity and ¢/an carry all before them. He is an impres- 
sionist. In chapter after chapter the tragic Manchurian orgy lives again ; and the 
reader is hurried along in spite of himself." —Pal2 Mall Gazette. 

‘This is a series of word pictures—instantaneous impressions of scenes at the 
front, and very vivid and interesting impressions they are.”—Daily Mirror. 


SCOTLAND IN THE TIME OF QUEEN MARY. By 
P. Hume Brown, Fraser Professor of Ancient (Scottish) History at the 
University of Edinburgh. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

““The whole of the chapters on town life and town trade are as instructive as 
they are amusing. Many chapters are a distinct and valuable addition to the 
history of Scotland. We do not know anywhere such a succinct, lucid, and yet 
copious account of the relations between the crafts and the merchant guilds.” 

Atheneum. 

“The book is admirably lucid as a digest and presentation of the social and 

burghal life of Scotland in Mary’s time, and valuable as a piece of historical re- 


search.” —Scotsman. 
SIX GREAT SCHOOLMASTERS. By F. D. How. 
With Illustrations, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Masters are Hawtrey of Eton, Kennedy of Shrewsbury, Moberly of 
Winchester, Vaughan of Harrow, Temple of Rugby, Bradley of Marlborough. 
There are no previous memoirs of any except Dr. Hawtrey. 

‘The book is a perfect mine of anecdote."—Morning Leader. 


OLD GORGON GRAHAM. By G. H. Lorimer, 
Author of *‘ The Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to His Son.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
This is a pendant to Mr. Lorimer's ‘‘ Letters of a Self-Made Merchant,” a book 
which has had, both here and in America, an almost unprecedented success. In 
this book the father tells the story of bis own rise with the same inimitable wit and 
racy wisdom. 


SICILY. By Douctas Stapen. 
tions. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

This book consists of three parts. Part I. aims at giving a general idea of the 
Island of the Sun as a winter resort. Part II., Tne Elenco, or Road Guide, is a 
table of all the towns of Sicily to which there is any reasonable means of access by 
road, rail, and steamer, and gives lists of the monuments or natural beauties acces- 
sible fromeach. Part III. gives, alphabetically arranged in a succinct form, the 
newest and most necessary information concerning the principal cities, monuments, 
and scenery alluded to in Parts I. and II., with brief accounts of the institutions, 
customs, expressions, historical facts, books, biographies, &c., of Sicily. In fact, 
it gives information about everything connected with Sicily in terse paragraphs, 
alphabetically arranged. The pictures are a great feature ; there are nearly two 
hundred of them, mostly from photographs specially taken for the purpose. About 
pn A of them relate to the hitherto unexploited and unphotographed interior of 
Sicily. 


POEMS. By Emity Dicktnson. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
This is the first issue in England of a very remarkable volume of poems. 
Miss Dickinson is a highly spiritual and mystical writer, and her poems have 
some of the flavour of William Blake. 
With a 


GOD'S BOARD. By Archbishop Benson. 


Preface by Miss Benson. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE GETTING WELL OF DOROTHY. By Mrs. W. K. 
Cu1rrorp, Author of ‘‘ Anyhow Stories.” Illustrated by Gorpon Browne. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 64. 

** Altogether a delightful little book, made yet more attractive by Mr. Gordon 

Browne's very pretty drawings.” —.Sfectator. 

“A story of great charm. A chronicle of child-life written for children which 
stands apart from the mass of such books by its brightness, refinement, and insight 
into the mind of a chile.” —7imes. 


ANECDOTES OF BRITISH SOLDIERS. Edited by 


J. H. Serrie. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
This book contains over 1,500 stories of British soldiers in peace and war. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN. By Rosert Soutuey. Vol. II. : 
Richard Hawkins, Grenville, Essex, and Raleigh. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The second volume of a well-known series of lives by Southey, the first volume of 
which was published by Messrs. Methuen some years ago. 


A BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE. By Evizasetu Goprrey, 


Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
By FortTunEE DE Liste. With 


BURNE-JONES. 
[Little Books on Art, 


41 Illustrations. Demy 16mo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN RUSKIN. By W. G. Co.tinc- 
woop, M.A. With Portraits. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Half/-Crown Library. 
Messrs. Methuen are publishing a series of books under the above title which 
will contain many books of general interest and first-rate paprve 4 at the low price 
of 2s. 6d. net. They are well printed and bound uniformly in cloth. 


With 234 Illustra- 


First Series. Crown 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. By ADELINE SERGEANT. 
HE THAT EATETH BREAD WITH ME. By H. A. M. Keays. 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT. By Joun OXxeNnHAM. 

HEART OF MY HEART. By ELtis MEREDITH. 

THE SECRET WOMAN. By Even PHILLPorts. 

THE VIRGIN AND THE SCALES. ByC. Correre.t. 

THE SYSTEM. By Percy Wuire. 

THE WEANS AT ROWALLAN. By H. Fitzparrick. 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. By W. CLark RussELL. 


Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, earn 23 1905, and Two Following Days, 
at One o'clock precisely, BOOKS and ANUSCRIPTS, including a selection 
from the collection of W. B. TEGETMEIER, Esq., comprising an unusual Col- 
lection of Hooks and Papers by and relating to Shelley. The property of the late 
ULIAN MARSHALL, Esq., including the writings of Charles Dickens. W. M. 
hackeray, valuable Musical Collections, and an extensive Collection of Cuttings 
referring chiefly to Theatrical and ‘'peratic Entertainments. The Library 


THOMAS HUTCHIN-ON, Esq., containing a very extensive and interesting | 


Collection of Present Day Literature, including many volumes with autograph 
inscriptions, or letters from the Authors ; the writings of Robert Bridges, Norman 
Gale, Richard Le Gallienne, W. E. Henley, Andrew Lang, Stephen Phillips, R. L. 
Stevenson, &c. Other Properties, Ce a Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, g vols. ; 
Sporting Books ; Elizabethan Dramatic Literature; Playbills; Dictionary of 
National Biography, a complete set. The Kelmscott Press Publications, including 
the Chaucer. La é ontaine, Contes et Nouvelles en Vers, 1762, with the rejected 
plates: Foreign Literature; Books of Prints; Modern Literature, Art and 


Archeology. &c. 
ai Ray be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURC ASED re AND CATALUGUED AND 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicove and A 

: CENTRAL 1 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


"TO BOOK-BUYERS AND LIBRARIANS OF 

FREE LIBRARIES.- The February Catalogue of Valuable Second- 
hand Works and New Remainders, offered at Prices greatly reduced, is now 
ready, and will be sent post free upon application to W. H. Smitn & Son, 
Library Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 


FRENCH MASTERS. DURAND-RUEL & SONS, of Paris. 
EXHIBITION of 315 PICTURES by BOUDIN, CEZANNE, DEGAS, 
MANET, MONET, MORISOT, PISSARO, RENOIR, SISLEY. 
GRAFTON GALLERIES, Grafton Street, Bond Street. 

DAILY (till February 18th), 10 to 6. Admission 1s. 


POLLO THEATRE. Sole Proprietor, HEnry 
LowEN FELD. Lessee and Manager, Tom B, Davis. Mr. Georce 
Epowarpes’ Szason. Every Evening at 2.15. VERONIQUE. Matinée 


every Saturday at 2.0. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 tills. ALFRED Butt, Manager. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


Special Features : 

THE TSAR, JAN. 22, 1905, 
By ISIDORE ASCHER. 
PARLIAMENT. By ALFRED GILBERT 
and W. S. AUSTIN. 

CARDS, COURTSHIP, AND CANT. 

LIFE IN PARLIAMENT.—V. 

By HARRY FURNISS. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 2d. weekly. 
Offices: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 


; Notice to Shareholders. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Ninth Annual Ordinary Genera 
Meeting will be held in the Board Room, the Corner House, Johannesburg, on 
Lag <a the oth of March, 1905, at 10.30 A.M., for the transaction of business 
as follows :— 

(a) To receive and consider the Statement of Profit and Loss Account and 
Balance Sheet, as per 31st December, 1¢04, and the Reports of the Directors 
and Auditors. 

(b) To appoint Directors for the ensuing year. In terms of the Trust Deed all 
Directors retire, viz.: Messrs. Raymond W. Schumacher, F. D. P. 
Chaplin, A. Reyersbach, W. T. Graham, and H. C. Boyd, but all are 
eligible, and offer themselves for re-election. 

(c) To —— Auditors for the ensuing year, and to fix the remuneration for the 
past audit. 

(d) To transact any other business which is brought under consideration by the 
Report of the Directors, and for general business. 

The Transfer ks will be closed from the ist to the gth March, 190s, both 

days inclusive. ' 
olders of Share Warrants to Bearer who wish to be present or represented at 
the Meeting, must deposit their Shares at one of the places and within the times 
P in J 


following :— 

(:) At the Head Transfer Office of the C y g at least 24 
hours before the time appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 

(2) At the London Transfer Office of the Com: : t London Wall Buildings, 
London, E.C., at least 30 days before the dave appointed for the holding 
of the Meeting. 

(3) At the Compagnie Francaise de Mines d’Or et de l'Afrique du Sud, 20 Rue 
Taitbout, Paris, at least 30 days before the date appointed for the holding 
of the Meeting. 

Any Share Warrants deposited in terms of paragraphs (2) and (3) will be released 

on or after 13th February, 190s. , 
By Order of the 


Board, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office : 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C., meee ” 
a7th January, 1905. 
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NUNDYDROOG COMPANY. 


An extraordinary general meeting of the members of the Nundydroog Company, 
Limited, was held on Wednesday, at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., for the 
purpose of submitting the following resolutions : (r) “ That this meeting approves. 
of the purchase by this Company from the Oriental Gold Mining Company of India 
Limited, of the property possessed by the selling Company, ard that the con 
ditional agreement for purchase dated the 8th day of September, 1904, submitted to 


| this meeting, be, and the same is hereby, approved and ratified, and that the 


directors be, and they are hereby, authorised to carry the same into effect and com. 
plete the said purchase accordingly.” (2) That the capital of this Company be,and 
the same is hereby, increased to £283.003 by the creation and issue of 82,000 additiona! 
shares of ros. each, to rank for dividend only in respect of the profits accruing a 
from the 1st day of March, 190s.” (3) “That 12,000 of the said shares be 
issued as fully-paid to the Oriental Gold Mining Company of India, Limited, as 
part of the purchase consideration, and that the remaining 70,000 of the said 
82,000 shares be issued at a premium of 10s. each, and be in the first instance 
offered at the premium aforesaid to the members of the company on the register of 
shareholders on the 18th day of February next, as nearly as may be rateably in the 
proportion of one of such shares for every seven shares held by them respectively, 
but so that nothing shall be offered in respect of a fraction of seven shares. The 
offer in each case to be made by notice in writing of the number of shares to which 
the member is entitled, and limiting the time within which the offer, if not accepted, 
is to be deemed to be declined, and after the expiration of such time the offer shall 
lapse, and that any such shares not disposed of as aforesaid may be dealt with by 
the directors in such manner as they think fit.” Captain W. Bell McTaggar 
(chairman of the Company) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. Richard Garland) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, 

The Chairman said the object for which they were meeting was to approve an 
increase of the capital of the Company, in order to provide for a further increase of 
working capital, and for the other purposes set forth in the circular. He con- 
tinued : ‘‘ These purposes may be divided under two heads: The first is to provide 
additional capital for the further deepening of the two main shafts, called Richard's 
and Taylor's, at the south end ofthe property. Now, we all know that the life and 
continuance of any mine depends upon its active development in depth, and it is 
exceedingly necessary that these two shafts should be pushed down, and as they 
are not on the course of the lode their development is fairly charged to capita] 
account. Capital is also required for additional electric machinery and plant of 
various kinds for proceeding with this development in the most economical way, 
and, trom our experience of the electrical workings and the power that we have 
derived from the Cauvery Falls, we know that this money can be well spent 
and that the mine in future can be as economically worked as it was a. 
good many years ago at the shallow levels, and, perhaps, even more so. 
Owing to our reefs running so far to our eastern boundary, and also owing to the 
dip of the lodes not being quite so fast westerly as they have been found in the 
upper levels, we have not yet entered upon nor encroached upon the first purchase 
we made from the Goldfields of Mysore ; and we feel sure that the time has not yet 
come for us to consider the question of the acquisition of further land directly to 
the west. We want to spend further time and labour in deepening these two shafts 
on our southern property which I have just mentioned; and when we get to, 
2,500 leet we can see more on oagpine | what the dip of the lodes is, and also what 
their prospective value may be, and therefc re this question can be deferred, at all 
events for some years. With the northern portion of our property, however, 
the question is somewhac different. Here, in the rich portion of the 
property which has been worked by the North and Kennedy Shafts, not only 
do the lodes dip to the west, but the pay shutes on those lodes are dipping 
very fast to the north. Therefore the acquisition of land merely to the west 
would be of no value to us, because in this portion of our ground the rich 
pay shutes would go further north, away from us. Therefore it has been in the 
minds of the directors that, when we came to acquire further land, it would be 
desirable to obtain an extension to tbe north as well as to the west, so as to get a 
further run cn the pay shutes to the north, and at the same time acquire ample 
ground for development to the west. Opportunity arose: ‘he Oriental Company, 
after having spent a good deal of money, and having sunk a shaft to a depth of 
1,200 feet, and equipped this with machinery after two reconstructions, had not 
found sufficient encouragement to provide more money for deeper exploration. 
The fact of the matter is that the capital of the Oriental Company is a small one— 
only £116,000—and there is not a very large body of shareholders, so that the 
directors did not think that the shareholders, small in number, would be prepared 
to find the requisite capital of, say, £60,000 or 670,000 to prosecute their property 
vigorously in depth. Therefore, the opportunity arose by which the Nundydroo 
Company might make overtures with a view to the acquisition of this block of land. 
We might describe the sitaation of the Oriental Company as, perhaps, an Irishman 
would put it—namely, that the Oriental Company is a guing concern which has 
stopped working. frum that point of view, which, I think, isa sen ible one after 
all, a reasonable basis for negotiation offered itself, and then we came toconsider 
the terms of the purchase. In the first place, the small suin of £3,coo is to be 
paid. This will not hurt us; but it will enable the Oriental Company to pay off 
their liabilities, and we shall receive the property unencumbered by local or other 
trivial debts. In the next place, by our completing the payment in shares I think 
the Oriental shareholders will feel that, in the event of a great success being 
achieved and grand discoveries being made in the future on their property, they 
will still be participating in that prosperity, because, as shareholders in the Nundy- 
droog Company, they themselv«s will participate in the benefits which will 
accrue to the Nundydroog Company, and if the Nundydroog shares rise greatly in 
value they will participate in that, being also sharehulders, and therefore 
I think that a satisfactory solution of this problem has been reached. I 
need hardly say that this was a matter for great consideration between both 
Companies, and it was also submitted to our managers (Messrs. John Taylor & 
Sens), as assessors, and this is the result we have arrived at, and I am glad to 
say that we have been so far successful in our labours that this morning, in this 
room, the Oriental shareholders met and agreed to sell you the property on these 
terms. I anticipate pleasurably that in a very short time you al-o will complete 
the bargain, and authorise us to buy the Oriental Company's property for the sum 
stated in the resolutions.” He then explained the new share proposals, and con- 
cluded by moving the first resolution. 

Mr. John Taylor seconded the resolution. 

Mr. S. J. Wilde said he considered the proposed arr: 
one for both Companies concerned. 

The resolution was agreed to unanimously. 

The other resolutions were formally moved by the Chairman, seconded by Mr, 
Jobn Taylor, and carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Wilde, seconded by Mr. Bicknell, a cordial vote of thanks 
was to the Chairman and directors, and, the Chairman having briefly 
acknowledged the compliment, the proceedings terminated. . 


a most admirable 


R. ANDERSON & CO. 

AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


Advice, 


BRITISH, INDIAN, 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
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LONDON BANKING COMPANY LTD. 


Registered under ‘‘ The Companies Acts.” Established in 1836. 


CAPITAL £8,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £80 each. 


REPORT adopted at the Half-Yearly Ordinary General Meeting, the 2nd February, 1905. 


Sir THOMAS JACKSON, Barrt., in the Chair. 


The Directors, in submitting to the Shareholders the Balance-sheet for the half-year ending 31st December last, have to report that, after paying 
interest to Customers and all charges, making provision for bad and doubtful debts, and allowing £27,434 10s. od. for rebate on bills not due, 
the net profits amount to £277,525 6s. 5d. From this sum has been deducted £25,000 transferred to Premises Account and £50,000 carried 
to Reserve Fund, leaving £202,525 6s. §d., which, with £63,865 14s. 10d. balance brought forward from last account, leaves available the sum 

f £266,391 Is. 3d. 
, A Tne Director have declared a Dividend for the half-year of 10 per cent., which will require £200,000, leaving the sum of £66,391 Is. 3d. 
to be carried to the Profit and Loss New Account. 


The present Dividend, added to that paid to 30th June, will make 20 per cent. for the year 1904. Me : 
It is with the deepest regret the Directors have to report the death of their esteemed friend and colleague William Anastasius Jones, Esq., 


‘who for twenty-six years was a most able and valued Member of the Board. ache ; eer : 
The Sileseteun weeidioes by rotation are the Hon. George Joachim Goschen, M.P., William Egerton Hubbard, Esq., and William Gair 


‘Rathbone, Esq., who, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 7 
The Dividend, £2 oo Hank, free of Income Tax, will be payable at the Head Office, or at any of the Branches, on or after Monday, 


43th February. € 


BALANCE-SHEET 
Of the London and County Banking Company Limited, 31st December, 1904. 


To subscribed £8,090,000 & By Cash at the Head Office and Branches, and & a, & 4 s. d 
Paid u es ee oe ee 2,000,0C0 9 with Bank of England .. ++ 8,009,825 9 9 
Reserve Fund . 1,350,000 0 O Loans at Call and at Notice, covered by 


Due by the Bank on Current, Deposit, - 16 5 
and othe: Accounts, including provision ies —— —— 11,222,246 2 
for Contingencies _. eo os ee 44,394,484 11 8 Investments, viz.:— 

Liabilities on Acceptances, covered by Consols registered and in Certificates (at 


sh, or Securities or Bankers’ Guaran- 8), New 24 per Cents., and National 


1.766,740 6 ar Loan (£6,894,491 7s. 11d., of which 
+ Rebate on Bills not due carried to next F £365,150 os. od. Consols is lodged for 
Acc unt 27,434 10 0 Public Accounts); Canada 4 per Cent. 
- Net Profit for the half-year, after_ making ‘Bonds, and Egyptian 3 = Cent. 
. provision for Bad and Doubiful Debts .. 277,523 6 5 Bonds, Guaranteed by the British 
Transferred to Premises Account .. 25,000 0 * Government .. +» 6,665,136 18 9 
India Government Stock and India 
252,525 6 5 Government Guaranteed Railway Stocks 
Carried to Reserve Fund .. 50,000 © and Debentures .. 1,023,238 18 8 
Metropolitan and other Corporation Stocks, 
202,525 6 5 Debenture Bonds, English Railway De- 
Profit and Loss Balance brought from last / benture Stock, and Colonial Bonds =... 1,694,882 S 5 
266,391 I 3 9,396,452 19 3 
Discounted Bills Current os .8,835,329 211 
Advances to Customers at the Head Office 
and Branches oe oe oe ++ 17,800,073 19 3 
. Liabilities of Customers for Drafts accepted 
by the Bank (as per Contra) _ ° oe 1,766,740 5 6 
with Fixtures and Fittings . oe 809,207 15 4 
Less amount transferred from Pr ofit and 
Loss os és 25,000 © 0 
784,207 15 4 
449,805,050 & § 449,805,050 8 5 
Profit and Loss Account. 
To Interest paid to Customers .. ++ 114,371 10 1 By Balance brought forward from last Account .. oe 63,865 14 10 
Salaries and all other Expenses at Head Office and Branches, Gross Profit for the Half-Year, after making Provision for Bad’ 
including Income Tax on Profits and Salaries, Auditors’ and , and Doubtful Debts, and including Rebate £26,793 8s. gd. 
Directors’ Remuneration .. — ee ee os $381,807 17 10 | brought from 30th June last... ee ee 730,839 4 4 
Transferred to the Credit of Premises Account .. ee *. 25,0c0 0 oO 
Carried to Reserve Fund ae on oe 50,000 0 0 
Rebate on Bills not due, carried to New Account ee «+ 27,434 10 oO 
Dividend ro per cent. for the Half-year . 200,000 0 0 
Balance carried forward oe oe oe 66,391 3 3 | 
266,391 3 | 
794,704 19 2 £194,704 19 2 


In accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1990, we certify that 


Examined and audited by us, 2 ’ 
all our requirements as Auditors have been complied with, and we report that we 


(Signed) . J. CATER, . Audit Com- have examined the Balance-sheet and Profit and Loss Account,dated the 31st Decem- 
V. McKEWAN, mittee of ber, 1904, have verified the Cash-Balance at the Bank of England, the Stocks there 
‘CHAS. J. C. SCOTT,) Directors, registered, and the other investments of the Bank.. We have also examined the several 


Books and Vouchers and certified Returns showing the Cash-Balances, Bills, and 
other amounts set forth, the whole of which are correctly stated ; and in our opinion 


1gth January, 1995. 


G. J. RODOLP a, Heed Office Manager. the said Balance-sheet and Profit and Loss Account are properly drawn up, so as 
RICHD. LEMON, Country Manager. . — a true and correct view of the Company's affairs as shown by the books 
of the Company. 
4G. K. SMITH, Chief Accountant. (Signed) GEO. H. FABER, 
HY. GRANT Auditors. « 
_ THOS. HORWOOD, 
London and County Banking Company, Limited, mae. London and County Banking Company, Limited, 7 


16th January, 1905. 


LONDON & COUNTY BANKING COMPANY LIMITED. 


Notice is Hereby Given that a Dividend on the Capital of the Company at the rate of 10 per cent. for the Half-year ending 31st December, 
1904, will be Payable to the Shareholders either at the Head Office, 2f Lombard Street, or at any of the Company’s Branches, on or after 
Monday, the 13th instant. ' By order of the Board, ; 

21 Lombard Street, 3rd February, 1905. F. J. BARTHORPE, Secretary. 
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The Saturday Review. 


4 February, 1905 


READY at commencement of PARLIAMENTARY SESSION. * 


1905 Edition. Illustrated with 800 Armorial Engravings, 


DEBRETT’S 
COMMONS 


AND THE 


JUDICIAL BENCH. 


A full and complete Biographical Guide regarding those who | 


make and those who administer the Law; with particulars 

of all pollings at last two General and all subsequent Bye 

Elections; changes in personnel of the House since last appeal 
to Constituencies, &c. &c, 


490 pp. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


Lonpon: DEAN & SON, Ltp., 160A Fleet Street, E.C. 


THE INDISPENSABLE REFERENCE BOOK OF SOCIETY. 
The Standard Peerage Volume. Published in Three Centuries. 


2,300 pages full of names, dates, facts, addresses, and other con- 

densed biographical details, &c., presented for ready reference. 

Most accurate, full, and up-to-date information regarding all living 

Titled Persons, and the Members of the Collateral Branches of all 
Peers and Baronets. 


DEBRETT’S 


(1905 EDITION) 


PEERAGE (with Index to Courtesy Titles), 
BARONETAGE (with Index), 

KNIGHTAGE, and 
COMPANIONAGE. 


Illustrated with many new and artistic illustrations of Coats of 
Arms, Ke. 


Also an Appendix of Royal Warrant Holders. Cloth gilt, 31s. 6d. | — _— ee 
THE CHANGED CROSS, and other Religious Poems 


net; or in 2 vols., 16s. 6d. net each. Ldition de Luxe, limp morocco 
(thin paper, half weight and thickness of Royal Edition), 50s, net. 


The Best of Valentines. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LTD. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


SPRING 1905. 


BIG GAME SHOOTING. (“Country Life Library of 
Sport.”) Two Vols. 


25s. net. 


Library of the Applied Arts. 
6d. net. 
ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. 


A. F. KENDRICK. 


ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. Percy Bate. 
FRENCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 


RANTZ. 


ENGLISH PEWTER. 


BELL. 


HEnrt 


F. C. YARDLEY and MaAtcoty 


Drawings ot Great Masters. 


6d. net. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
REMBRANDT. Matco.tm BELL. 
DAVID COX. T. Martin Wooo. 


LATER — AT PARLIAMENT. H. W. Lucy, 
net. 
IMPERIAL JAPAN. Georce WituiaM Knox. Demy 
WIDE WORLD “MAGAZINE, Vol. 14. Oct. 1904— 
pril 1 
FRY’S MAGAZINE, Vol. 2. Oct. 1904— 
April 1905. 6s. net. 
_ THE RETURN OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. A. Conan 


| 


| 


| 


3s. 6d. 


_ THE FOOLISH DICTIONARY °° 
By GIDEON WURDZ. 


An interesting work of reference to uncertain English words, their 


NET. 


DoyLe. Crown 8vo. Illustrations by SIDNEY PAGET. 6s. 


THE OUTDOOR HANDY BOOK (‘Library of Recrea- 


tions”). 6s. net. 


CAPTAIN, Vol. 12. Oct. 1904—April 1905. 6s. 
Our Series, 
CANADIAN LIFE IN "TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


II. J. MorGAN. 
AUSTRALIAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
E. C. BULEY. 
NEW ZEALAND LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
. LONGHNAN. 


HRewnes’ Art Library. 
3s. 6d. net. 


TITIAN. Matcotm BELL. 

PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. Arsene ALEXANDRE. 
FILIPPINO LIPPI. P. J. Konopy. 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. E. Raprorp. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. A. Wattis Myers. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Thin Paper Classics. 
Leather, 3s. 6d. net; cloth, 3s. net. 
MUNGO PARK’S TRAVELS. 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. HERRICK’S POEMS. 


(Formerly published by Sampson Low & Co., Ltd.) 
2s. 6d.; roan, 3s. 6d. ; morocco, 7s. 6d. 


Pocket Classics. 


Leather, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. net. 
POEMS OF THOMAS GRAY & WILLIAM COLLINS. 
SONGS FROM THE DRAMATISTS. 


Cloth, 


_ MICHAEL DRAYTON’S POEMS. 


Uniform with Newnes’ Pocket Classics. 


origin, meaning, legitimate and illegitimate use, confused by a few — 


pictures by WALLACE GOLDSMITH. 
Specimen Pages Post Free. 


A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS IN PROSE. 
By Anna L. Warp. 


Fully indexed under author, general topic, and particular subject. 
An indispensable work of reference both to men of le letters and to the 
general reader. 


7101 pp. 2s. 6d. net. 


London: DEAN & SON, Ltp., 160A Fleet Street, E.C. 


_ LYRA GERMANICA. 


A Rew Series of Religious Classics. 
2s. 6d. net, leather; 2s. net, 
cloth. Two Volumes will be published before Easter. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS. 
HOW WE RECOVERED THE ASHES, P. F. Warner. 


Cheap Edition. Is. net. 


| REPTILE LIFE. W. P. Pycrart (‘ Library of Useful 


Stories”). Is. 


FOR GOD AND THE CZAR. J. E. Muppock. 6d. 
A DEAL WITH THE DEVIL. Even Puitportts. 6d. 
THE SOWERS. H.S. Merriman. 6d. 

THE LADY PARAMOUNT. Henry Haranp. 6d. 
THE WORLDLINGS. Leonarp Merrick. 6d. 
ELEANOR. Mrs. Humpury Warp. 6d. 


3-12 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
, E.C., and Published by Recinatp Wesster Pace, at the Office, 33 Southampton 


Printed for the Proprietors by Sportiswoope & Co. Ltp., 5 New-street 
I 


, in the County of London.—Saturday, 4 February, 1903. 
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